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the  food-buying  habits  in  America 


.  .  . THIS  BOOK 
sells  the  value  of  CANNED  FOODS 


#  Who  are  they? 

The  Home  Economists  .  .  .  the  lecturers  .  . .  the 
dieticians  . .  .  the  classroom  workers  . . .  voices 
on  the  radio . . .  the  editors  of  the  Women’s  Pages. 
And  they  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  food¬ 
buying  habits  of  every  housewife  in  America. 

This,  our  newest  publication,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete,  authoritative  and  informa¬ 
tive  books  on  canned  foods  ever  published  for 
these  women. 

Their  use  of  it  spreads  the  facts  about  your 
products  to  every  home  in  the  country. 

Now  being  distributed  —  if  you  care  to  have  a 
copy,  write  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Accepted  by  the  ^ 
Committeeon  Foods 
of  the  American 
Medical  Association 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Burbank  Bantam 

BREEDING!  — 
Plus  the  Proper  Selection  of 
Parent  Strains 
MEANS— 


Golden  Cross  Hybrid 

BREEDING!  — 
Plus  Careful  Production  of 
Pure  In-Bred  Parent  Strains 

MEANS— 
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A  COLORFUL  PRESENTATION 

OF  COf/Ti MENTAL’S 


If  you  would  like  to  get  a  clear-cut  picture  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  Time  magazines.  It 
the  sales-building  job  that  Continental  is  do-  explains  the  strategy  of  the  "Health  and  Fresh¬ 
ing  for  the  Canning  Industry,  just  send  for  ness"  Canned  Foods  appeal,  and  suggests  ways 
your  copy  of  this  attractive  brochure.  in  which  canners  and  distributors  can  gain 

It  contains  full  color  reproductions  of  Con-  added  benefits  from  this  national  promotion, 
tinental's  Canned  Food  advertisements  which  Your  name  and  address  will  bring  a  copy 

are  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  without  delay. 

CONTINENTAi  CaH  COMPANY 


NEW 


YORK 


C  H  I  C  A  C  O 


SAN 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


A  RE  the  canners  the  only  ones  in  the  country  who 
AA  are  not  directly  profiting  from  the  flow  of  gold 
/  \  let  loose  through  the  payment  of  the  bonus  this 

week?  It  will  be  worth  noting. 

*  *  * 

Whether  or  not  the  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter 
intended  to  hand  the  committee  guiding  the  new  Pure 
Food  bill,  a  powerful  hint  as  to  the  necessity  for  The 
Name  On  The  Label  clause  in  that  new  bill,  it  never¬ 
theless  has  done  so,  and  coming  from  such  high  author¬ 
ity  it  ought  to  have  careful  attention  by  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

And  if  “Walter”  Campbell  is  kicking  because  his 
department  has  not  enough  money  to  enforce  the  pure 
food  law  as  he  would  like,  why  is  he  not  insisting  on 
and  working  hard  for  this  clause?  It  would  simplify 
his  job  immensely,  and  thereby  reduce  the  expense  of 
enforcement,  while  it  made  the  results  drum-tight. 

And  can  anybody  give  a  good  sound  reason  why  this 
requirement  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  law  ?  It  was 
about  the  first  requirement  written  into  the  first  pure 
food  law  by  the  early  fathers  of  that  move:  first  be¬ 
cause  it  furnishes  protection  to  the  consumer,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  it  gives  credit  where  credit  is  due  to  the  honest 
food  and  drug  producer.  Everybody  familiar  with  the 
pure  food  laws  knows  that  the  great  screen  behind 
which  the  dishonest  hide  is  the  very  lack  of  this  re¬ 
quirement  to  put  the  true  name  and  true  address  on 
every  package.  They  do  not  want  it  because  they  want 
something  behind  which  to  hide.  But  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  it  should  be  included,  and  now,  particu¬ 
larly,  when  the  law  is  being  re-written.  This  industry 
could  help  mightily  if  it  would  insist  upon  that  Name 
On  The  Label  clause.  But  will  the  canners’  associa¬ 
tions  advocate  it?  They  will  not. 

Be  honest  with  yourself :  if  you  had  to  put  your  name 
and  address  on  every  can  you  put  out  would  you  ever 
pack  a  can  that  you  would  be  ashamed  to  put  your 
name  on?  Can’t  you  see  that  through  that  one  single 
move  canned  foods  would  be  put  upon  such  a  high 
plane  of  honesty  that  you  would  never  have  to  sell  a 
single  can  except  at  a  fair  profit ;  that  soon  you  would 
not  be  able  to  pack  enough  goods  to  supply  the  demand  ? 
It  would  revolutionize  the  whole  canned  foods  indus¬ 


try,  for  the  better.  Aren’t  you  in  favor  of  that  ?  Isn’t 
that  worth  working  for?  Well,  tell  Senator  Copeland 
you  want  it. 

*  *  * 

With  the  heat  of  the  political  campaign  growing 
greater  every  day,  the  chance  for  any  more  legislation 
out  of  this  Congress  goes  down.  It  is  said  the  new 
Pure  Food  bill  will  not  get  through,  and  possibly  not 
the  Patman  bill  either.  With  the  politicians,  now  it  is 
to  Heaven  with  the  public,  we  have  our  jobs  to  look 
out  for.  And  that  is  what  the  poor,  dear  public  gets 
for  the  42c  out  of  every  dollar  it  is  forced  annually  to 
give  to  support  these  politicians.  There’s  the  real  tax 

rub.  The  cost  has  gone  out  of  all  reason. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  successful  canning  companies  on 
this  hemisphere  is  the  Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  with 
a  multitude  of  canneries  scattered  all  over  Canada.  Its 
success  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Drynan,  who  has 
long  been  General  Manager  of  this  great  concern,  and 
we  now  note  with  pleasure  that  he  has  been  elected  to 
the  Presidency,  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Innes,  long  a  co-worker 
with  him,  as  Vice-President.  Our  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  new  officers,  but  to  the  company  also  in 
the  good  judgment  it  shows,  for  note  you  well,  they 
did  not  allow  either  Mr.  Drynan  to  retire  as  General 
Manager,  nor  Mr.  Innes  as  assistant  General  Manager, 
but  continued  them  in  their  old  jobs,  while  they  ac¬ 
corded  them  the  honors  above  mentioned.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  uniform  quality  in  the  widely  separated 
units  of  this  great  concern,  some  of  our  own  canners 
might  learn  much.  We  have  always  regarded  it  as  a 
wonderful  job,  well  done. 

*  *  * 

Like  the  farmer.  Labor  was  sorely  in  need  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  1929,  and  particularly  in  the  years  following, 
and  if  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  scourging  of 
the  depression  we  should  have  learned  that  not  only 
is  labor  worthy  of  its  hire,  but  unless  it  is  paid  suffi¬ 
cient  to  move  the  products  of  production,  calamity  is 
bound  to  ensue  to  all  business.  Sound  economics  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  law  compelling  all 
employers  to  pay  at  least  good  wages,  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  you  do  not  like  the  word  “economics”  then 
substitute  “common  sense,”  and,  if  you  do,  you  will 
see  what  we  mean.  The  man  or  firm  who  pays  starva-, 
tion  wages  is  forcing  employers  in  other  lines  to  piece 
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out  his  niggardly  wages,  either  directly  or  through  the 
charity  organizations.  What  right  has  a  man  to  be  in 
business  and  to  force  other  men  to  make  up  the  short¬ 
age  he  pays  in  wages  ?  If  a  man  cannot  live,  much  less 
raise  his  family,  on  the  wages  he  is  getting,  somebody 
has  to  make  up  the  difference,  and  it  is  this  unfair 
imposition  upon  others  that  is  bringing  the  men  or 
firms  who  pay  low  wages  into  actual  danger.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  no  right  to  stand  this ;  it  ought  to  protect  it¬ 
self  by  driving  out  of  existence  those  men  or  firms  who 
pay  too  low  wages. 

The  depression  has  taught  that  to  all  men,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  lesson  will  never  be  forgotten.  But  it 
remains  true  that  when  efforts  were  first  made  to  help 
labor,  under  the  NBA,  labor  tried  to  run  away  with 
the  whole  thing  and  become  dictator  to  all  business. 
And  it  was  as  much  this  attitude  of  labor,  which  broke 
down  the  whole  works,  as  anything  else,  and  which 
brought  about  the  ending  of  NBA,  the  only  genuine 
effort  ever  made  to  help  labor.  And  now  the  famous 
nine  wise  old  men  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  just  this 
week,  a  lesser  U.  S.  Court,  have  handed  labor  some 
stunning  blows.  It  was  the  inevitable  action,  but  it  is 
most  unfortunate,  not  alone  for  labor  but  for  all  busi¬ 
ness,  for  reasons  we  have  shown.  Out  of  the  befud- 
dlement  caused  by  the  contradictory  decisions  of  the 
Court  there  must  come  sane  enactments,  for  labor’s 
sake  and  for  business’  sake.  We  can  never  get  away 
from  that  fundamental  law :  that  the  public  must  have 
enough  money  to  buy  the  products  of  farm  and  fac¬ 
tory — and  at  a  profit  to  the  producers,  not  upon  the 
insane  plan  of  the  co-operatives,  chains,  etc. — or  the 
products  will  pile  up  on  the  hands  of  the  producers, 
finally  bringing  bankruptcy  and  unemployment.  The 
producers  must  first  be  successful,  if  all  that  great 
mass  of  intermediary  occupations — wholesalers,  brok¬ 
ers,  distributors,  lawyers,  bankers  and  all  else — expect 
to  work  and  make  money.  The  intermediaries  must 
not  be  allowed  to  run  prices  down  so  low  that  wages 
are  cut  in  desperation,  because  that  but  leads  to  busi¬ 
ness  suicide.  The  price  must  be  based  upon  cost  plus 
fair  wages  or  panic  is  inevitable.  That  is  a  much  more 
sensible  manner  of  approaching  this  labor  question 
than  any  attempt  to  arbitrate  wages  between  labor  and 
the  employer,  and  immensely  more  satisfactory  than 
for  labor  to  try  to  coerce.  Economics  or  common  sense 
are  better  than  force,  and  more  lasting  in  results. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FRANCIS  R.  WILCOX  TO  HEAD  FEDERAL 
SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  CORPORATION 


FBANCIS  B.  WILCOX,  associate  director  of  the 
Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation,  it  was  announced  today. 

Mr.  Wilcox  succeeds  Chester  C.  Davis,  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  related 
Acts,  who  has  been  nominated  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Beserve  System. 
Mr.  Davis’  place  on  the  corporation’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  to  be  filled  by  Howard  B.  Tolley,  who  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Davis  as  AAA  Administrator. 


In  addition  to  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Tolley,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  includes  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Administrator,  Works 
Progress  Administration ;  W.  I.  Myers,  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration;  B.  G.  Tugwell,  Administrator, 
Besettlement  Administration;  and  J.  W.  Tapp,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  es¬ 
tablished  in  October  1933,  as  the  Federal  Surplus  Be¬ 
lief  Corporation,  is  concerned  with  the  utilization  of 
price-depressing  agricultural  surpluses  for  relief  dis¬ 
tribution  through  accredited  state  and  local  agencies 
on  such  a  basis  as  will  not  interfere  with  regular  com¬ 
mercial  purchases. 

Since  the  middle  of  November,  1935,  when  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  corporation  was  amended  to  make  certain 
changes  including  a  change  in  name,  the  Federal  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodities  Corporation  has  distributed  for 
relief  use  in  the  states  large  quantities  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  if  sold  on  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  would  have  seriously  depressed  prices.  These 
commodities  were  made  available  in  addition  to,  rather 
than  in  substitution  for,  other  forms  of  direct  relief 
available  from  welfare  agencies.  Through  this  pro¬ 
gram,  it  has  been  possible,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
to  prevent  waste  of  surplus  farm  products,  improve 
returns  to  producers,  and  bring  about  an  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  through  the  diversion  of  the  sur¬ 
pluses  from  normal  channels  of  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wide  range  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  surplus  farm  products  distributed  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  from  November  16,  1935  to  May  31,  1936: 


COMMODITY _ 

Apples  . 

Dried  Beans  . 

Dried  Peas  . 

Citrus  Fruits  . 

Dried  Prunes  . 

Late  Onions  . 

Early  and  Intermediate  Onions. 

Cabbage  . 

Carrots  . 

Figs  . 

Turnips  . 

Cherries  . 

Grape  Jam  . . 

Grape  Jam  . 

Eggs  . 

Butter  . 

Dry  Skim  Milk . 

Evaporated  Milk  . 

Cheese  . 

Canned  Beef  . 

Enriched  Oat  Cereal . 

Rolled  Oats  ................................. 


QUANTITY  UNIT 


2,964.587 

Bushels 

16,126,210 

Pounds 

14,990,880 

Pounds 

160,537 

Boxes 

11,000,000 

Pounds 

6,760,000 

Pounds 

23,136.600 

Pounds 

7,800,000 

Pounds 

3,192,000 

Pounds 

600,000 

Pounds 

182,300 

Pounds 

30,000 

No  10  Cans 

55,226 

Dozs.  No.  5 

Cans 

3,845 

Dozs.  No.  3 

Cans 

1,212,000 

Dozens 

3,339,200 

Pounds 

1,832,076 

Pounds 

234,400 

Cases  of  48 

Tall  Cans 

502,049 

Pounds 

101,465,838 

Pounds  Net  Contents 

4,080,727 

Pounds 

14,400,167 

Pounds 
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Cost  Accounting  For  Kraut  Packers 

hy  George  V.  Rountree 


George  V.  Rountree  &  Co.,  Chicago,  before  the  Kraut  Section  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  in  convention  at  Chicago, 
Tuesday  morning,  January  21,  1936, 


Not  many  years  ago  the  majority  of  executives  disdained 
accounting  records  and  often  registered  ill-concealed  con¬ 
tempt  for  bookkeepers  and  accountants.  The  late  Royal  F. 
Clark,  whom  most  of  us  knew,  former  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  head  of  a  large  canning  company  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  successful  lawyer,  once  remarked  to  me:  “You 
fellows  are  just  overhead;  you  are  not  producers.”  However, 
Roy  was  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  and  my  business 
contacts  with  him  were  no  small  factor  in  shaping  my  personal 
career. 

In  fairness,  there  is  a  reason  for  this  olhcial  dislike  for 
accounting  records.  Generally,  these  individuals  are  imbued 
with  an  aggressive  spirit  which  impels  them  to  constantly  look 
ahead  and  plan  for  the  future.  Accounting  records  (except 
those  dealing  with  budgetary  procedure)  are  of  a  historical 
nature  recording  closed  transactions;  therefore,  of  little  inter¬ 
est  to  the  leaders  of  business  except  as  they  may  aid  in  chart¬ 
ing  their  courses.  Another  reason  for  aloofness  to  accounting 
records  is  that  in  the  past  some  accountants  have  clothed  them 
in  obscurity.  In  my  opinion  this  was  a  mistake.  There  may  be 
some  reason  for  Latin  or  other  mystifying  expressions  in  medi¬ 
cine  or  law  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  accounting  profession. 

WHAT  IS  ACCOUNTING? 

Bookkeeping  is  defined  as  “the  keeping  of  records  of  business 
transactions.”  Accounting,  broadly  speaking,  “is  the  supervision 
or  control  and  the  interpretation  of  records  of  business  trans¬ 
actions.”  Accounts  are  kept  only  to  aid  management  in  its  con¬ 
duct  of  business.  Therefore,  accounting  should  be  simple,  timely 
and  efficient.  All  effort  spent  in  compiling  accounting  records 
that  are  not  used  or  useful  is  wasted.  Arthur  Anderson,  a 
former  instructor  of  mine  and  now  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
firms  of  certified  accountants  in  this  country,  stated  one  time 
that,  “After  all,  accounting  is  merely  horse  sense.” 

It  has  been  said  that  accounting  for  all  industries  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  same,  the  difference  being  in  its  application.  If  an 
accountant  cannot  present  his  financial  statements  to  manage¬ 
ment  so  that  they  can  be  readily  understood  he  has  failed  in  his 
mission.  Dr.  Charles  Reitell,  an  eminent  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  has  stated  that,  “Cost  accounting  is  a  means  to  an  end 
and  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  worthwhile  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  contributes  something  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  management  by  telling  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
goods  and  to  carry  on  business.”’  We  think  of  cost  accounting 
as  a  branch  of  general  accounting.  In  a  manufacturing  business 
cost  accounting  is  the  accumulation  of  the  various  elements  of 
cost  properly  segregated  as  to  commodities  so  that  the  margin 
between  total  cost  and  selling  price  can  be  readily  ascertained 
as  the  measure  of  profit.  Factory  cost  has  long  been  regarded 
as  composed  of  three  elements,  namely,  raw  material,  direct 
labor  and  factory  overhead  expense.  When  distribution  or  sell¬ 
ing  and  administrative  expenses  are  added  the  result  is  total 
cost.  This  figure  deducted  from  the  selling  price  represents  the 
net  profit.  This  formula  may  be  presented  thus: 


Particulars 

Amount 

Per  Dollar 
of  Sales 

Raw  Material  . . 

Direct  Labor  . 

Factory  Overhead  Expense . 

.  $200.00 

.  50.00 

.  50.00 

$  .50 
.12% 
.12% 

Factory  Cost  . 

$  .75 

Particulars 

Amount 

Per  Dollar 
of  Sales 

Distribution  Expense  . . 

Administrative  Expense  . . 

.  $40.00 

.  20.00 

$  .10 
.05 

Total  Cost  . 

Sales  Price  . 

.  $360.00 

.  400.00 

$  .90 

1.00 

Net  Profit  . 

.  $40.00 

$  .10 

The  above  figures  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  Profit 
and  Loss  Statement,  as  follows: 


Particulars 

Amount 

Per  Cent 
to  Sales 

Sales  . 

Cost  of  Sales: 

.  $200.00 

....  $400.00 

100.00% 

Direct  Labor  . 

.  50.00 

.  50.00 

300.00 

Tfi.nn 

Gross  Profit  . 

Distribution  Expense  . 

....  $100.00 
.  40.00 

25.00% 

10.00 

Net  Profit  on  Sales . 

Administrative  Expense  . 

....  $60.00 
.  20.00 

15.00% 

5.00 

Net  Profit  on  Operations . 

.  $40.00 

10.00% 

KRAUT  COSTS 

Several  years  ago  the  National  Canners  Association  approved 
a  classification  of  accounts  which,  with  slight  changes,  is  used 
today  by  a  great  many  prominent  canners.  The  cost  accounts 
are  subdivided  under  the  following  groups: 


Direct  Cost .  $00.00 

Factory  Overhead  Expense .  00.00 

Distribution  Expense .  00.00 

Administrative  Expense .  00.00 

Total  Cost  and  Expense . $00.00 


From  many  years  of  experience  we  are  convinced  that  a  hard 
and  fast  uniform  accounting  system  is  not  conducive  to  the  best 
results  for  an  industry  as  a  whole.  In  our  opinion,  however, 
there  can  and  should  be  uniformity  of  treatment,  as  between 
canners,  for  similar  items  and  transactions.  After  adhering  to 
general  accounting  principles  that  can  be  agreed  upon  each 
business  should  develop  a  classification  or  card  of  accounts 
adapted  to  its  particular  needs.  We  addressed  the  members  of 
the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association  in  Detroit  during  1933 
on  the  subject  of  “Cost  Accounting  Under  the  NR  A.”  This  late 
member  of  the  alphabetical  family  is  now  dead,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  discussion  we  have  used  the  same  suggested  state¬ 
ments  as  were  presented  at  that  meeting. 

COST  OF  KRAUT  IN  TANKS 
In  our  opinion,  the  first  step  for  a  kraut  packer  to  take  in 
computing  costs  is  to  determine  the  cost  of  kraut  in  tanks  or 
vats,  as  this  is  a  clean-cut  operation  or  series  of  operations. 
Cabbage  cost  represents  the  amount  paid  to  growers  for  cab¬ 
bage  delivered  to  the  factory  based  on  green  tons.  Cabbage 
cost  is  also  charged  with  fertilizer,  salary  of  fieldman,  securing 
contracts  and  supervising  acreage,  loss  on  purchase  of  cabbage 
seed  and  plants  and  their  sale  to  growers,  expense  in  connection 
with  buying  cabbage  on  the  open  market,  and  so  forth.  Cutting 
and  vatting  costs  represent  the  direct  labor  of  cutting  cabbage 
and  the  direct  labor  of  filling  tanks.  In  the  event  the  factory 
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overhead  expenses  for  this  department  are  recorded  separately 
in  the  ledger  they  may  be  charged  directly  to  cabbage  cost  or 
cutting  and  vatting  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  the  overhead 
expenses  not  be  kept  separately  a  fair  segregation  should  be 
made.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  portion 
of  the  factory  overhead  expense  should  be  charged  to  the  cost 
of  kraut  in  tanks.  It  will  usually  be  easy  to  determine  the 
depreciation  properly  chargeable  to  this  department  as  the 
tanks  and  cutting  and  vatting  equipment  will  no  doubt  be  re¬ 
corded  separately  in  the  ledger. 

The  aggregate  of  cabbage  cost  and  cutting  and  vatting  is 
expressed  in  cut  tons.  When  the  inventory  of  kraut  in  vats  at 
beginning  of  the  year  is  added  and  the  related  inventory  at  close 
of  the  year  deducted,  the  resulting  figure  represents  the  cost  of 
raw  kraut. 

COST  OF  CANNED  AND  BULK  KRAUT 
The  cost  of  raw  kraut  is  brought  forward  to  a  columnar 
sheet  which  may  be  headed  “Cost  of  Finished  Product  State¬ 
ment”  and  distributed  to  the  various  sizes  packed  based  on  the 
drained  weight  of  container  contents.  It  has  been  found  con¬ 
venient  by  some  of  the  leading  kraut  packers  to  divide  the 
costs  from  this  point  into  the  following  sub  groups; 

Cost  of  raw  kraut 

Packing 

Labeling,  boxing  and  shipping 

Factory  overhead  expense 

Distribution  expense 

Administrative  expense 

Items  charged  to  packing  represent  direct  labor  which  may 
be  kept  separately  for  each  size  tin  in  the  pay  roll  record. 
However,  where  only  one  account  is  used  for  direct  packing 
labor  it  may  be  allocated  to  the  various  sizes  packed  on  the 
basis  of  test  runs,  drained  weight  or  some  other  fair  basis. 
Indirect  labor  will  probably  be  prorated  in  the  same  manner 
as  direct  labor.  We  recommend  that  a  separate  account  be 
kept  in  the  general  ledger  for  each  size  of  cans  purchased 
which  may  be  charged  direct.  Freight  may  be  included  in  the 
can  accounts,  or  if  kept  separately,  allocated  to  sizes  on  the 
basis  of  weight.  Cooperage  includes  barrels  and  casks,  all  of 
which  are  charged  to  bulk  kraut.  Rental  of  closing  machines, 
building  and  machinery  repairs  and  canning  room  supplies  are 
charged  to  canned  kraut. 

Charges  to  the  labeling,  boxing  and  shipping  department  are 
represented  by  direct  labor,  labels,  boxes,  repairs  and  supplies 
used.  The  factory  overhead  expense  consists  of  depreciation 
(other  than  that  charged  to  cutting  and  vatting),  insurance, 
property  taxes,  salaries  of  superintendent  and  engineer,  build¬ 
ing  and  machinery  repairs,  power  plant  expense  and  other 
miscellaneous  items.  This  group  of  expenses  may  be  expanded 
or  contracted  almost  at  the  will  of  the  management.  It  may 
be  divided  into  “fixed”  such  as  depreciation,  taxes,  and  so  forth, 
which  do  not  vary  with  production  and  “variable”  such  as  coal, 
supplies,  compensation  insurance  and  similar  items  that  fluctu¬ 
ate  with  production.  Practically  all  factory  overhead  expenses 
are  prorated  to  sizes  on  the  basis  of  drained  weight  contents. 

Distribution  expenses  are  represented  by  brokerage  and  dis¬ 
count  on  sales  which  are  allocated  to  sizes  on  the  basis  of  the 
money  value  of  sales.  This  group  also  includes  swells  and  spoil¬ 
age,  salesmen’s  salaries,  and  traveling  expense  which  may  be 
allocated  to  sizes  on  the  basis  of  cases  sold  or  some  other  fair 
ratio.  Administrative  expenses  include  officers’  salaries,  office 
salaries,  telephone  and  telegraph,  office  supplies,  postage,  and 
similar  expenses.  Inasmuch  as  the  canning  industry  borrows 
money  quite  heavily  during  the  packing  season  the  majority  of 
its  members  seem  to  favor  including  interest  paid  as  a  cost. 
However,  in  practically  all  industries  interest  paid  is  considered 
an  extraneous  outlay  and  not  a  cost,  as  borrowings  are  required 
only  because  of  the  failure  of  management  to  provide  adequate 
working  capital.  In  the  event  interest  paid  is  included  as  a  cost 
we  suggest  it  be  shown  separately.  Frequently,  if  interest  paid 
is  not  included  as  a  cost  it  is  overlooked  in  determining  selling 
prices. 

The  costs  per  dozen  are  summarized  as  follows,  assuming  a 
pack  of  140,000  cases  of  No.  canned  kraut  and  67,667  gal¬ 
lons  of  bulk  kraut: 


Per  Dozen  Per  Gallon 


Particulars  No.  2%  Bulk 

Cost  of  Raw  Kraut . 134  .062 

Packing  . 307  .061 

Labeling,  Boxing  and  Shipping . 070  . 

Factory  Overhead  Expense . 105  .024 

Distribution  Expense . 070  .013 

Administrative  Expense . 067  .015 

Total  . 753  .176 


PRICING  THE  FOOD  PRODUCT  INVENTORY 
We  find  much  confusion  among  canners  as  to  the  basis  for 
pricing  the  food  product  inventory.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  long  since  adopted  two  bases,  (a)  cost,  and  (b)  cost  or 
market,  whichever  is  lower.  In  recent  years,  other  bases  have 
been  permitted  so  long  as  (1)  they  conform  to  the  best  account¬ 
ing  practices  in  the  trade  or  business  and  (2)  they  clearly 
reflect  the  income.  In  our  opinion,  the  food  product  inventory 
should  be  priced  at  the  lower  of  factory  cost  or  market.  Fac¬ 
tory  cost  means  the  sum  of  the  three  elements  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  i.e.,  raw  material,  direct  labor  and  factory  overhead 
expense.  Inasmuch  as  no  distribution  or  administrative  expenses 
are  charged  to  cost  of  kraut  in  tanks  the  total  tons  represented 
in  the  inventory  may  be  priced  at  the  average  cost  unless  market 
is  lower.  In  this  connection,  assuming  that  the  kraut  in  tanks 
is  represented  principally  by  cabbage  costing  $6.00  per  ton  and 
the  market  price  of  cabbage  has  dropped  to  $3.00  per  ton  at  the 
fiscal  closing  date,  the  cost  of  kraut  in  tanks  for  inventory 
purposes  may  be  redetermined  on  the  lower  basis  as  the  rule 
must  consistently  apply  to  each  item  in  the  inventory. 

The  same  rule  obtains  with  respect  to  the  inventory  price  of 
canned  and  bulk  kraut.  We  have  frequently  found  canners, 
however,  who  have  not  differentiated  clearly  between  factory  cost 
and  total  cost.  Factory  cost  should  not  include  distribution  or 
administrative  expenses  and  while  it  is  a  mooted  question  we 
do  not  recommend  that  interest  paid  be  included  as  an  element 
of  factory  cost.  Therefore,  if  the  costs  of  the  various  sizes  of 
canned  and  bulk  kraut  are  computed  in  the  manner  recom¬ 
mended,  the  factory  cost  will  be  the  sum  of  the  following  costs 
per  dgzen: 


Cost  of  Raw  Kraut .  $00.00 

Packing  . 00.00 

Labeling,  Boxing  and  Shipping .  00.00 

Factory  Overhead  Expense .  00.00 


Total  .  $00.00 


The  above  figures  should  be  compared  with  the  selling  price 
(after  deducting  the  estimated  distribution  expense)  and  the 
inventory  should  be  priced  at  the  lower  of  these. 

RECORDING  KRAUT  SALES 
The  objective  of  all  business  transactions  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word  and  that  is  “profit,”  and  profit  can  only  be  realized 
by  selling  commodities  at  prices  in  excess  of  their  cost.  There¬ 
fore,  in  a  discussion  of  costs  it  is  essential  that  one  give  atten¬ 
tion  also  to  the  selling  price.  Sales  in  the  canning  industry  are 
generally  on  two  bases,  (a)  F.  O.  B.  factory,  and  (b)  F.  0.  B. 
destination.  We  believe  the  majority  of  sales  are  on  the  fac¬ 
tory  basis  although  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency, 
particularly  in  the  east,  for  buyers  to  request  quotations  on 
the  delivered  basis.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  quo¬ 
tations  from  different  canners  can  be  readily  compared  whereas 
if  f.  o.  b.  factory  quotations  are  received  it  is  necessary  for 
the  buyer  to  make  separate  calculations  of  the  delivered  price. 
With  respect  to  the  accounting  records  we  suggest  that  the 
sales  be  recorded  on  the  f.  o.  b.  factory  basis  unless  the  bulk 
of  the  sales  are  on  the  delivered  basis.  This  means  that  where 
certain  sales  are  on  the  delivered  basis  they  should  be  adjusted 
and  only  the  f.  o.  b.  factory  price  credited  to  sales.  Any  amount 
charged  to  customers  above  this  price  may  be  credited  to  sales 
freight.  The  latter  account  will  be  charged  when  the  freight 
is  paid  by  the  canner.  If  this  procedure  is  carefully  followed 
out  the  net  charge  left  in  the  sales  freight  account  at  close  of 
year  will  represent  the  true  sales  freight  expense  which  may 
be  included  in  the  distribution  group  of  expenses  or  deducted 
from  sales. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO./  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE 
DRAIN 

JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


AYARS IMPROVED 
UNIVERSAL 
TOMATO  FILLER 

also  for  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes—Seven  Pocket 
and  Five  Pocket 

•  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

•  Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing. 

•  Measured  amount  of  juice  delivered 
into  empty  can. 

•  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

•  Compression  adjustment. 

•  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 


NIAGARA 

TOMATO  WASHER 


•  Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  decay  spots 
greatly  decreasing  spoilage  spores  and  mould 
count  without  injury  to  the  tomatoes. 

•  The  machine  is  divided  into  several  compart¬ 
ments,  each  equipped  with  revolving  paddles  set  on  a  center  shaft 
which  agitate  the  water  and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly,  removing 
dirt  and  decay. 

•  As  the  tomatoes  are  fed  from  the  baskets,  the  paddles  lift  them  to  the  next 
compartment,  and  finally  are  discharged  by  the  inclined  endless  conveyor. 

•  Water  consumption  is  low,  that  from  the  three  spray  pipes  suffices. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  Line  of  Whole  Grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 

Write  us  for  quotations  or  plans  on  anything  that  you  may  require  for  the  cannery.  Write  for  copy  of  our  general  and  supplemental  catalog 
Robert  A.  Sindall,  President  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 
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TOUR  OF  PLANT 

Has  real  sales  value 

3y  “BETTER  PROFITS” 


yEARS  ago  some  one  said,  “You  must  tell  ’em  and  you  feel  your  activities  in  the  community  are  an  old 
tell  ’em  and  tell  ’em  to  sell  ’em.”  This  depart-  story  as  far  as  the  local  folk  are  concerned  and  as  far 
ment  has  quoted  this  saying  and  offers  it  now  as  your  brokers  go  you  don’t  imagine  any  of  them 
only  as  an  excuse  for  an  article  covering  a  subject  taken  want  to  come  and  see  you  this  summer  anyway, 
up  before  in  this  column.  Apparently  the  matter  at  j  Qj^|y  hope  you  have  on  your  staff  of  brokers  a  few 
hand  has  not  been  covered  enough  times  to  have  fixed  Hvewires  at  least  who  are  urging  you  to  have  the  desk 
itself  into  the  minds  of  all  w'ho  might  read ;  however,  as  the  outside  salesmen  for  a  few  customers 

as  only  last  night  I  heard  a  grocery  buyer  of  fifteen  learn  more  about  your  pack.  I  sincerely  hope  they 
years’  experience  in  contact  with  the  wholesale  grocery  have  suggested  trips  of  such  men  to  your  plant  and 
trade  say,  “Now  what  I  want  you  to  explain  (He  was  ^hat  if  they  have  not  already  visited  you  that  they  will 
addressing  the  guide  for  a  group  of  visitors  in  a  can-  g^  »phe  more  any  salesmen  having  anything  to  do 
ning  plant  where  fancy  early  variety  peas  were  being  ^ith  the  sale  of  your  goods  can  learn  about  the  product, 
packed.)  “Now  what  I  want  you  to  explain  is  the  ^he  more  he’ll  sell  for  you.  If  such  events  have  already 
difference  between  Alaska  and  sweet  peas.  been  staged  in  your  company,  think  back  and  consider 

Do  you  get  it?  Here  reams  of  paper,  pounds  of  ink  how  they  were  conducted.  Do  you  feel  after  mature 
have  been  used  yearly,  miles  and  miles  of  conversation  reflection  that  your  guests  learned  all  you  wanted  them 
have  been  unfolded  on  this  subject,  he  has  been  for  hnow  about  your  plant  and  product?  Were  their 
years  in  a  position  where  he  should  have  known  this  trips  through  the  plant  conducted  in  such  a  way  and 
fundamental  difference  and  still  he  was  uninformed,  routine  that  all  the  necessary  ground  was  covered. 
Let’s  never  hesitate  when  tempted  to  cover  again  logically  and  in  the  most  informative  manner?  Did 
ground  having  to  do  with  the  full  posting  of  those  yQ^  qj.  someone  equally  competent  conduct  the  tours 
selling  canned  foods  regarding  the  particulars  wherein  personally  ?  Think  over  the  details  of  these  visits  and 
our  pack  is  one  they  should  know  more  about.  gge  jf  can’t  improve  plant  technique  for  handling 

At  lunch  today  the  buyer  for  a  c^eteria  inquired  if  visitors.  I’ll  bet  you  can  and  I  hope  you  will!  Years 
the  house  from  which  he  bought  his  groceries  carried  ggQ  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  was  opening 
a  certain  brand  of  sliced  apples  in  tens  which  he  had  g  large  number  of  rather  small  bottling  plants  in  new 
been  using.  He  simply  asked  for  canned  apples  by  territory.  These  depots  furnished  a  cash  market  for  a 
brand  name  and  the  head  of  the  house  was  uncertain  leading  farm  product,  they  were  models  of  sanitation, 
as  to  just  the  type  of  pack  for  which  he  was  looking  ^^gy  were  maintained  as  such  and  spotlessly  as  well, 
and  equally  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  another  g  consequence,  city  folks  on  vacations  to  the  country 
brand  in  stock  was  the  same  basicly.  Here  is  a  com-  where  these  plants  were  to  be  found  took  their  turns 
paratively  new  item  in  canned  foods  which  is  meeting  inspecting  them  and  then  went  home  more  con- 
with  ready  acceptance  and  still  the  trade  is  not  fully  vinced  than  ever  that  dairy  products  prepared  for 
informed  regarding  it.  I  declare,  I  think  a  good  canned  market  by  the  Borden  Company  were  just  the  last  word 
foods  salesman  might  still  go  out  and  book  orders  in  this  line  and  certainly  were  those  they  wished  to 
volume  for  spring  pack  pumpkin  for  early  delivery  in  have  delivered  early  each  morning  to  their  individual 
the  fall !  doors.  The  handling  and  treatment  of  visitors  to  these 

What  I  started  out  to  cover,  however,  is  the  extreme  plants  was  a  matter  to  be  supervised  by  the  superin¬ 
advisability  of  your  putting  on  a  drive  to  get  into  your  tendent  of  the  plant  himself  or  his  most  able  assistant, 
plant  while  canning  is  being  carried  on  all  the  salesmen  trained  in  showing  those  things  of  interest  and  getting 
and  potential  customers  it  is  possible  for  you  to  interest  over  fully  the  story  behind  the  Borden  Company.  There 
in  such  a  visit.  Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  every-  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  friends  and  customers 
one  who  might  learn  a  lot  from  such  a  trip  has  visited  made  for  the  company  by  following  a  well  planned 
your  factory.  Only  the  other  day  a  friend  told  with  routine  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  to  country 
animation  and  pleasure  of  the  crowds  of  people  who  plants.  As  a  new  employee  in  one  of  these  plants  I 
visited  a  newly  opened  plant  he  started  last  year  in  a  chuckled  to  myself  the  first  or  second  time  I  saw  the 
new  territory.  He  said  every  night  at  the  factory  somewhat  pompus  (I  thought)  bookkeeper  take  city 
while  it  was  in  operation  was  a  combination  of  circus  folks  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs  to  the  separator  room 
day,  the  county  fair  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  Satur-  and  heard  him  say  each  time  when  the  landing  was 
day  night  in  a  country  town  during  summer.  If  you  reached,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  outside  you  see  the 
aren’t  having  crowds  at  your  plant  this  summer  while  whistle  I”  That  was  carrying  attention  to  detail  to  the 
you  are  canning,  it’s  apt  to  be  your  fault.  Probably  nth  degree,  but  later  when  showing  visitors  around 
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myself  I  followed  the  routine  carefully  and  did  not 
miss  giving  due  attention  to  the  whistle! 

Last  Monday  night  I  visited  a  canning  plant  in  full 
operation,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  of  anything  new  in 
canning  procedure  and  only  by  chance  did  I  get  to 
see  a  new  device  for  removing  the  hulls  and  broken 
peas  from  fancy  one,  two  and  three  sieve  peas.  With 
me  were  several  gentlemen  selling  canned  foods  every 
day  and  who  were  never  quite  able  to  understand  why 
a  fancy  one  or  two  sieve  pea  was  so  high  in  price  in 
comparison  to  larger  peas.  One  look  at  the  pile  of 
waste  accumulated  during  a  few  hours  operation  of 
this  device  and  a  word  of  explanation  from  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  whose  charge  we  were  did  more  toward  helping 
these  boys  sell  fancy  peas  than  all  the  articles  they 
might  have  read  on  the  matter  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  Check  over  your  routine  for  visitors,  especially 
salesmen  and  brokers  in  order  that  you  may  be  certain 
you  are  covering  all  details  which  might  be  helpful  to 
them  while  attempting  to  interest  new  customers  in 
your  pack. 

Mechanically  minded  as  most  canners  are,  it’s  hard 
to  plan  properly  to  make  a  trip  through  your  plant 
interesting  to  consumers  and  salesmen  alike.  Probably 
you  will  do  best  to  develop  one  procedure  for  con¬ 
sumers  and  a  somewhat  different  one  for  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  the  case  of  the  housewife  you  will  find 
her  most  apt  to  be  interested  in  the  dispatch  with 
which  you  harvest  the  crop,  rush  it  to  the  plant  and 
finally  get  the  finished  product  into  cans  and  out  in 
the  cooling  room.  Of  course,  any  details  that  may  be 
covered  having  to  do  with  quality  and  flavor  will  help 
make  the  visit  of  the  consumer  beneficial  to  you  and 
enjoyable  to  them.  Your  salesmen  and  brokers  will  be 
happy  to  know  of  these  and  in  addition  the  careful 
attention  you  have  to  harvesting  the  crop  at  just  the 
right  time  to  insure  outstanding  flavor  and  high  qual¬ 
ity.  The  mechanical  aids  to  these  ends  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them,  little  facts  as  to  why  number  ten  cans 
are  not  always  immediately  cooled  while  number  two 
cans  are  rushed  to  the  cooling  vats  will  help  them  get 
a  complete  picture  of  the  carefulness  with  which  you 
prepare  your  goods  for  market. 

Salesmen  are  always  interested  in  anything  new, 
usually  you  have  a  new  label  or  two  in  the  label  room, 
it  may  have  features  making  it  more  easy  to  interest 
customers  in  your  goods.  Have  some  of  these  labels 
handy,  give  the  boys  a  sample  label  and  a  talk  as  to 
your  reasons  for  introducing  the  newcomer.  When  the 
gift  will  not  burden  them,  see  to  it  that  samples  of  the 
goods  they  saw  packed  are  given  them  to  take  home. 
If  you  are  especially  proud  of  your  goods  as  they  are 
being  canned  at  the  time  of  the  visit  and  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  do  so,  let  your  guests  take  home  the  sug¬ 
gested  samples  and  also  some  of  the  raw  material  be¬ 
fore  canning.  If  this  happens  to  be  vegetables  which 
approach  closely  in  the  can  the  flavor  and  appearance 
of  the  “fresh”  article,  hand  out  samples  of  the  raw 
material  as  well  as  the  finished  product  in  cans.  Give 
them  a  short  talk  and  ask  them  to  compare  the  two  for 
quality  and  flavor.  You’ll  help  convince  them  that  “if 
it’s  canned,  it’s  fresh.”  What  is  even  better,  you’ll 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


an  EXTRA 

r  actor  of 


Of  course  our  older  compounds  still  make 
tight  cans  —  just  as  they  always  have.  But  field 
experience  shows  that  our  new  DAREX  COM¬ 
POUND  provides  an  extra  Factor  of  Safety. 

Sloppy  seaming  practice  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
doned,  but  the  extra  F  actor  of  Safety  in  DAREX 
COMPOUND  helps  during  that  hazardous  in¬ 
terval  before  loose  seams  are  noticed  and  the 
closing  machine  is  re-adjusted. 


DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEM.  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE  OAKLAND  MONTREAL 
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CROP  REPORTS 


CABBAGE 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  June  15,  1936 — Plants  doing 
well.  Wind  made  it  necessary  to  replant.  Yield  85 
per  cent. 

FRANKSVILLE,  wis.,  June  15,  1936 — Plants  will  be 
transplanted  this  week.  Plants  are  now  being  shipped 
in  from  other  sections  and  there  will  be  ample  plants 
to  take  care  of  the  intended  acreage  relieving  what 
appeared  to  be  a  shortage  of  plants  two  or  three  weeks 
ago. 

CORN 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  June  14, 1936 — Growth  trifle  ahead 
of  average.  Stand  good,  fields  clean.  Very  dry;  no 
rain  in  six  weeks.  Less  than  normal  rainfall  since  first 
of  year.  Normal  July  and  August  should  give  us  a 
good  crop.  Future  sales  very  heavy;  oversold.  Acre¬ 
age  about  same  as  last  year. 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  June  15,  1936 — Our  acreage  is 
based  as  usual,  upon  the  normal  requirements  of  our 
established  trade.  As  per  our  age-long  policy,  our  pro¬ 
duction  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  futures  booked 
and  what  we  can  market  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Have 
had  no  rain  during  entire  planting  season.  Very,  very 
dry  here  in  this  vicinity.  Yield  and  stand  will  be  cut 
substantially  unless  we  have  moisture  at  once. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  June  15,  1936 — Badly  in  need  of 
rain.  Many  of  the  fields  have  had  to  be  replanted  on 
account  of  poor  germination  and  much  of  this  cannot 
come  up  until  it  rains.  Do  not  look  for  a  normal  yield 
this  season. 

LIBERTY  GROVE,  MD.,  June  13,  1936 — Shoepeg: 

Normal  acreage  planted  on  time.  Doing  nicely  con¬ 
sidering  dry  weather. 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  15,  1936 — Crops  all 
planted.  Weather  rather  cool  for  getting  best  growth. 

AiRViLLE,  PA.,  June  13,  1936 — Sugar:  Acreage  about 
same  as  last  year.  Dry  weather  has  caused  quite  a 
poor  stand ;  lots  of  the  corn  has  never  germinated.  If 
rain  should  come  in  very  near  future,  can  have  a  fair 
yield. 

CUCUMBERS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  June  15,  1936 — Plants  just 
above  ground  and  looking  good,  but  hot,  dry  winds  are 
causing  some  damage.  Approximately  80  per  cent 
crop. 

RIPON,  WIS.,  June  15,  1936 — Acreage  about  95  per 
cent  of  last  year.  Stand  is  fair  to  date. 

PEAS 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  June  15,  1936 — Hot,  dry  weather 
has  matured  peas  in  this  section  too  rapidly  and  yield 
has  been  very  disappointing.  Sweets  almost  a  total 
loss. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  June  18, 1936 — All  reports  from  pea 
packing  districts  in  the  Tri-State  section  indicate 
finishing  up  of  the  pack  this  week.  Exceedingly  dry 


weather  brought  the  crop  on  with  a  rush,  permitting 
only  a  few  days’  operations.  Yield  in  cases  ran  all  the 
way  from  nothing  on  abandoned  acreage  up  to  50  cases 
per  acre  as  compared  with  the  15  year  average  of  74 
cases  per  acre.  Most  canners  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  13,  1936 — Crop  has  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  in  this  section  due  to  lack  of  moisture.  Think 
a  60  per  cent  yield  would  be  making  a  fair  estimate. 
Packing  has  just  begun. 

SPINACH 

FRANKSVILLE,  WIS.,  June  15,  1936 — Pack  will  not  run 
35  per  cent  of  the  estimated  yield,  due  to  the  three 
weeks  of  dry  weather  we  experienced  in  May. 

TOMATOES 

COLLINSVILLE,  ILL.,  June  15,  1936 — Crop  here  is  in 
very  bad  shape.  Soil  is  so  dry  that  it  is  impossible  to 
start  the  plants.  Those  that  are  being  set  out  now  are 
all  drying  up.  Need  rain  very  badly.  If  we  do  hot  get 
a  rain  in  a  week  or  so,  will  not  be  able  to  get  enough 
tomatoes  to  operate  our  plant  this  season. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  June  15,  1936 — Acreage  reduced 
at  least  20  per  cent  in  this  section.  Early  set  plants 
look  fairly  well,  but  badly  in  need  of  rain.  Majority 
of  tomato  ground  plowed  late  and  unless  we  have  im¬ 
mediate  relief  from  drought,'  cannot  expect  a  normal 
yield. 

PARIS,  KY.,  June  15,  1936 — Those  planted  are  show¬ 
ing  exceedingly  poor  growth  due  to  lack  of  moisture. 
Crop  as  a  whole  planted  late. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  KY.,  June  10,  1936 — Do  not  think  we 
will  have  over  25  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Has  been  dry  here 
since  first  week  in  April.  Has  been  dry  ever  since  we 
sowed  our  seed,  so  it  did  not  come  so  good ;  that  which 
came  up  died  or  plants  are  too  large  to  set.  Conditions 
very  bad  for  all  crops. 

LIBERTY  GROVE,  MD.,  June  13, 1936 — Setting  of  plants 
about  10  days  late.  Too  dry  for  good  stand. 

ADRIAN,  MICH.,  June  16, 1936 — Crop  is  looking  better 
than  last  year  at  this  time.  Plants  set  in  field  about 
one  week  earlier  than  former  years.  Same  acreage  as 
last  year. 

CROCKER,  MO.,  June  15,  1936 — Prospects  are  for 
about  a  third  of  normal  crop,  as  mostly  everyone  that 
usually  grows  tomatoes  is  on  relief  and  do  not  have  to 
work. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  13,  1936 — In  making  a  survey  of 
leading  canners  in  this  section  we  find  the  acreage  to 
be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  last  year.  Plants  are  scarce 
and  they  are  not  all  set  yet.  With  a  100  per  cent  yield 
will  pack  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  June  15,  1936 — Not  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  that  has  been  contracted  has  been 
set  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  this  that  has  already 
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A  RULE  THAT  NEVER  CHANGES: 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 
TOMATO  PRODUCTS 


HIGH  QUALITY 

TAKES  THE  HIGHER  PRICE! 


Whether  the  market  is  active  or  sluggish — whether  the  pack  is 
arge  or  small — HIGH  QUALITY  is  always  in  the  greatest 
demand,  and  always  commands  the  higher  price.  Most  in¬ 
teresting  in  this  connection,  with  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
HIGH  QUALITY  can  he  produced  at  lower  cost,  which  makes 
the  price  advantage  count  greater  for  PROFITABLE  OPER¬ 
ATION.  This  is  true  of  Kook -More  Koils,  Indiana  Pulpers, 
Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors  and  other  units  of  the  Lang¬ 
senkamp  Line. 

KOOK-MORE  KOILS  are  faster — hy  33J  to 
50  percent  than  any  other  coil  available,  are 
easier  to  clean,  and  with  them  a  scorched  pro¬ 
duct  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Kook-More 
Koils  have  demonstrated  their  superiority  for 
many  years  and  the  Improved  “36”,  now 
available,  is  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 
Kook-More  ever  offered. 


THE  INDIANA  JUICE  EX¬ 
TRACTOR — made  in  two  models 
to  meet  requirements  of  both 
large  and  small  manufacturers — 
has  demonstrated  that  it  produces 
better  juice  at  half  the  cost.  Re¬ 
duces  labor  cost  tremendously. 


THE  LANGSENKAMP  STRAINER 
should  be  in  every  juice  and  pulp  line 
going  to  filling  machines.  This  device 
automatically  eliminates  objectionable 
particles  and  matter  which  cause  these 

firoducts  to  take  a  low  grade.  Requires 
ittle  attention  and  does  not  slow  down 
production.  Cost  small. 


%  Ask  for  description,  specifications  of  Lang¬ 
senkamp  Hot-Break  Tomato  Juice  System 
eliminating  live  steam. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 


Requires  no  coring  of  tomatoes,  yet 
automatically  discharges  cores  and 
green  portions  without  pressing. 

THE  INDIANA  PULPER  is  av¬ 
ailable  in  Colossal,  Standard  and 
Junior  Models.  Standard  Model  il¬ 
lustrated.  Strong,  sturdy,  easy  to 
clean,  sanitary,  low  power  consump¬ 
tion,  long  life,  upkeep  negligible. 


THE  INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER, 
illustrated  above,  has  tdl  the  features  de¬ 
sirable  for  quantity  production,  of  a 
quality  product.  Made  also  in  Colossal 
Model.  Langsenkamp  manufactures  the 
Improved  Brush  Finisher  for  soups  and 
spiced  products. 


Vt  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BQXER 

For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  DUtribators — A.  K.  Bobina  A  Company,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chiaholm-Byder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Ulinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher.  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — ^Tlie  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  namilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Constmction  E.  Leclnyse,  S.  A.. 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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been  set  is  dying  or  already  dead.  A  good  rain  at  this 
moment  would  help  some,  but  would  not  result  in  a 
normal  acreage  being  set.  Frankly,  it  now  looks  like 
we  would  not  have  over  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop  if  we  have  favorable  weather  from  now  on. 

CRYSTAL  CITY,  TEXAS,  June  10,  1936 — Most  of  our 
crops  are  now  harvested.  The  most  serious  handicap 
Texas  canners  will  be  confronted  with  for  quite  a  while 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  new  opera¬ 
tors,  who  for  one  reason  or  another,  absolutely  dis¬ 
regard  the  sound  and  inviolate  business  principal  of 
the  average  profit  any  business  must  make.  Instead 
several  items  have  been  sold  in  recent  years  without 
regard  to  either  market  conditions  or  cost  of 
production. 

TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  as  of  June  1,  1936.  Received  June  12,  1936. 

NEW  YORK — Cool  weather  is  delaying  the  setting  of  plants 
in  the  fields.  Some  plants  which  had  been  set  out  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  frosts,  which  occurred  late  in  May.  Rains  are  badly 
needed  in  some  districts  to  provide  favorable  conditions  so 
transplanting  may  be  completed. 

NEW  JERSEY — Rain  is  needed  to  improve  soil  moisture 
conditions.  Supplies  of  southern  grown  plants  were  late  in 
being  delivered  to  growers.  Local  grown  plants  are  reported 
fairly  vigorous  and  are  being  transplanted  to  fields. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Rain  is  badly  needed.  The  setting  of 
plants  in  the  fields  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
soil  moisture. 

OHIO — Sunshine  is  adequate  and  soil  moisture  conditions  are 
fairly  satisfactory  although  additional  rains  are  needed  in  some 
localities  to  maintain  conditions  suitable  for  best  growth. 
Southern  grown  plants  were  being  delivered  about  ten  days 
behind  schedule  and  quality  of  these  plants,  in  general,  was  fair. 

INDIANA — Transplanting  into  fields  rapidly  after  a  slow 
start.  Apparently,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  southern  grown 
plants.  General  soil  moistui’e  conditions  are  favorable  although 
a  few  local  areas  are  suffering  for  lack  of  rain.  Cut  worms 
are  reported  as  doing  some  damage. 

ILLINOIS — There  is  a  need  for  general  rains  to  maintain 
favorable  growing  conditions. 

MICHIGAN — Conditions  on  the  Lower  Peninsula  were  im¬ 
proved  by  rains  which  fell  following  nearly  a  month  of  dry 
weather.  Some  growers  are'  moving  the  plants  from  seed  beds 
to  the  fields. 

WISCONSIN — Temperatures  are  above  normal.  Soil  moisture 
is  adequate  and  ground  is  being  prepared  for  plants. 

IOWA — Some  growers  are  experiencing  difficulties  in  trans¬ 
planting  on  account  of  dry  and  unfavorable  soil  conditions. 

MISSOURI — Moisture  conditions  spotted  and  rain  is  needed 
in  many  areas.  Some  growers  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
getting  plants. 

NEBRASKA — Transplanting  is  in  progress  under  favorable 
weather  and  soil  conditions.  Some  shortage  of  southern  plants 
has  been  reported. 

DELAWARE — The  soil  is  dry  and  growers  are  experiencing 
difficulties  in  preparing  the  ground.  The  growth  of  plants  set 
into  fields  early  in  season  has  been  slow  on  account  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  moisture. 

MARYLAND — There  has  been  a  shortage  of  southern  grown 
plants  for  early  setting  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Rainfall,  which 
is  far  below  normal,  has  been  inadequate  for  general  trans¬ 
planting  operations.  Local  grown  plants  are  making  slow 
progress. 

VIRGINIA — Soil  is  dry  and  hard  with  prospects  of  a  crop 
very  seriously  impaired  by  lack  of  moisture. 

KENTUCKY — Light  rains  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
•  have  improved  conditions  slightly  but  over  other  parts  soil  is 
dry  and  hard.  Plants  reported  to  be  growing  slowly. 


TENNESSEE — Need  for  rain  has  become  serious.  The 
adverse  growing  conditions  have  impaired  the  development  of 
the  crop. 

ARKANSAS — A  shortage  of  plants  for  setting  to  fields,  to¬ 
gether  with  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  fields,  has  delayed 
growers  in  their  field  operations. 

COLORADO — The  transplanting  and  growth  of  canning  to¬ 
matoes  was  favored  by  warm,  sunny  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  May. 

UTAH — Transplanting  has  been  practically  completed  and 
the  crop  is  growing  under  favorable  conditions. 

WASHINGTON  AND  OREGON— Growth  of  crop  reported 
satisfactory  under  influence  of  warm  weather  and  adequate 
moisture. 

CALIFORNIA — The  condition  of  the  growing  crop  is  gen¬ 
erally  favorable. 

SNAP  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

MAINE — The  season  remains  cool  and  wet.  Soil  moisture  is 
adequate,  and  planting  is  nearing  completion. 

NEW  YORK — Growers  have  been  delayed  in  their  planting 
operations  by  cold  weather.  Germination  would  be  helped  by 
higher  temperatures  and  additional  rainfall. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Showers  have  occurred  in  parts  of  the 
State,  but  general  rains  are  needed  to  replenish  soil  moisture 
and  provide  suitable  conditions  for  germination. 

INDIANA — Temperatures  are  about  normal.  Recent  rains 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  have  replenished  soil  moisture, 
so  conditions  for  germination  are  good  and  growers  are  making 
good  progress  in  their  planting.  Conditions  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  are  reported  less  favorable  and  rains  are  needed. 

MICHIGAN — Weather  is  cool  and  rains  over  Lower  Peninsula 
have  been  helpful.  Planting  is  reported  in  progress. 

WISCONSIN — Planting  has  been  completed  under  satisfac¬ 
tory  conditions. 

DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND— The  rain  fall  is  below 
normal  with  the  need  for  additional  moisture  very  acute  in  lower 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  First  planted  seed  is  germinating 
poorly. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — The  ground  is  hard  and  dry.  Lack 
of  moisture  is  seriously  curtailing  growth. 

TENNESSEE — There  is  a  serious  need  for  rain  to  mature 
the  crop. 

MISSISSIPPI — Growth  of  crop  is  being  retarded  by  lack  of 
moisture  and  the  cool  weather. 

ARKANSAS  AND  MISSOURI — Crop  has  made  satisfactory 
growth  in  spotted  areas,  but  many  sections  indicate  condition 
below  normal  on  account  of  the  drought.  Additional  general 
rains  now  would  be  beneficial. 

COLORADO — Planting  has  been  completed  and  conditions 
are  favorable  for  germination  and  growth. 

UTAH — Crop  is  growing  under  satisfactory  conditions. 
OREGON — Soil  moisture  in  western  Oregon  is  adequate. 
Rains  along  the  coast  are  frequent  and  the  weather,  though  cool, 
is  suitable  for  the  growing  crop. 

SWEET  CORN  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

MAINE — Planting  has  been  delayed  by  the  cool  weather  but 
is  now  in  progress.  Warmer  weather  is  needed  for  germination. 

NEW  YORK — Weather  is  cool  and  general  rains  would  im¬ 
prove  soil  conditions. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Temperatures  are  slightly  below  normal, 
but  planting  has  been  completed.  The  need  for  a  general  rain 
is  serious;  recent  showers  have  been  of  limited  value. 

OHIO — Condition  is  somewhat  irregular.  Sunshine  is  adequate 
but  temperatures  are  slightly  below  normal.  Where  moisture 
is  plentiful,  germination  has  been  good,  but  in  dry  localities  the 
crop  is  coming  up  to  poor  stand. 

INDIANA — Germination  has  been  good  except  in  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  State  where  soil  during  germination  period 
was  dry. 

ILLINOIS — Growers  have  completed  planting  and  are  cul¬ 
tivating  first  plantings.  Germination  has  been  reported  irregu¬ 
lar  with  some  replanting  necessary. 

MICHIGAN — The  corn  crop  has  been  planted.  Soil  conditions 
were  generally  satisfactory,  although  some  localities  needed  rain. 

(Continued  on  page  2j  ) 
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Shrimp  or  Spinach 

Tomatoes  or  Oysters 

1 

he  salting  problem  is  the  same.  Gulf  coast  canners 
of  shrimp  and  oysters  have  adopted  the 
"SCIENCO”  method  of  salting,  because  it  is 
exact,  economical,  eliminates  salt  wastage,  and 
does  away  with  the  use  of  brine.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  be  exact  in  salting  .spinach,  tom¬ 
atoes,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetables. 

Inhere  there  is  no  Exact  Salting,  there  can  be  no 
flavor  control,  and  it  is  controlled  flavor  that  in¬ 
duces  housewives  to  ask  for  products  by  brand. 

There  is  no  greater  protector  of  brand  than  con¬ 
trolled  flavor.  There  is  no  better  way  to  control 
flavor  than  by  the  use  of  "SCIENCO"  Salt 
Tablets.  No  capital  investment  in  expensive 
machinery.  Your  merely  buy  the  economical 
salt  tablets.  We  rent  you  depositing  equip¬ 
ment  at  nominal  cost. 

\ 

Ve  will  gladly  explain  without  obligation. 

SCIENTIFIC  TABLET  COMPANY 

2630  W.  Main  St.  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

/  MODEI^N 


GANSE 


GAMSE  LiTHaCRAPHINC  CO. 


Hep  man  EamsE ,  Presi-. 


419-^21  E.LOMBAI7D  St. 


BALTIMORE.MD. 

Pmomes — Plaza  i5^5-fSP6 


TOMATO  MACHINERY 


SCALDER&  SORTER 

Sortingand  Scalding  all 
in  one  operation.  Built 
in  two  widths,  and  any 
length  sorting  space. 
Economical  on  steam, 
perfect  scald. 


8CALDER  &  SORTER 


JUICE  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  or  Juice  for  any 
size  can,  or  combination  of  cans.  Built 
in  6,  9  and  1 2  valve  sizes. 


ROTARY  WASHER 


JUICE  FILLER 

ROTARY  WASHER 

Gently  rolls  tomatoes  while  heavily 
sprayed.  No  bruising  with  perfect 
wash. 


THREE-WAY  OR  FIVE¬ 
WAY  EXHAUST 

Maximum  amount  of  ex¬ 
haust  with  minimum  amount 
of  space.  With  or  without 
hand  filling  space,  for  any 
size  can,  any  capacity. 


THREE-WAY  OR 
FIVE-WAY  EXHAUST 


PEELING  TABLE 

Straight  line  type 
with  any  width  or 
length  white  rubber 
belt,  built  in  many 
styles  and  types. 


PEELING  TABLE 


ROLLER  SORTER 


ROLLER  SORTER 

Continuously  rolls  Tomatoes  over 
while  sorting.  Operator  sees  all 
sides  of  product.  Built  of  Bronze, 
Steel  or  Wood  rollers,  any  width  or 
length  of  large  Diameter  Rollers. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

MPUMfHAPMMi 

^#canning\#  machinery 

Single  Unit  wJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  Canners  League  of  California 
met  a  few  days  ago  and  chose  officers  as  follows: 
President,  Elmer  E.  Chase,  Richmond-Chase  Company, 
San  Jose ;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  H.  Bradt,  Hunt  Brothers 
Packing  Company,  and  A.  W.  Eames,  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation ;  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  Preston 
McKinney ;  Treasurer,  G.  S.  Lackie ;  and  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries,  W.  S.  Everts  and  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton. 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
continues  with  its  expansion  program,  having  just  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  at  Denton,  Maryland,  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  West  Denton  Canning  Company.  Only 
recently  it  was  reported  that  Phillips  Packing  Company 
had  acquired  the  plant  at  Laurel,  Delaware,  formerly 
owned  by  the  Valliant  Company.  Both  plants  are  being 
completely  modernized  for  the  packing  of  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes,  stringless  beans  and  other  vegetable  crops. 

w.  w.  WILDER,  Clyde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde,  Ohio, 
who  has  been  an  active  figure  in  Cherry  Week  cam¬ 
paigns,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  1937  National 
Cherry  Week  Committee  at  a  meeting  at  Traverse  City, 
June  5th.  He  succeeds  Harold  W.  Carpenter,  Olney 
&  Carpenter,  Inc.,  Wolcott,  New  York,  who  led  the  way 
to  the  success  of  this  year’s  campaign. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION,  Division  of  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  have  just  issued  a  new  very 
attractive'  general  catalog  No.  400  of  modern  canning 
machinery  and  supplies.  The  first  pages  of  this  book 
give  a  brief  history  of  the  company’s  development  and 
a  description  of  the  lay-out  of  the  Sprague-Sells 
Division  modern  canning  machinery  plant  at  Hoopes- 
ton,  Illinois.  Practically  all  of  the  equipment  necessary 
for  any  canning  plant  is  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  224  pages,  affording  a  rather  complete  reference 
to  canners  in  need  of  any  type  of  canning  machinery 
or  supply.  All  of  the  latest  machinery  developments 
are  included  and  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
food  packers  seeking  maximum  production  of  quality 
products  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

IN  THE  FUTURE,  dog  and  cat  food,  packed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  must  comply  with  the  Pure  Food  Laws,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  order  issued  by  Walter  M.  Dickie,  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health.  Although  it  must  be 
wholesome,  packers  are  forbidden  to  label  it  “fit  for 
human  food.”  The  Department  has  issued  a  statement 
advising  that  it  had  been  reported  that  during  the  de¬ 
pression  some  underprivileged  persons  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  eating  canned  dog  and  cat  food  in  the  belief 
that  the  meat  content  was  high.  Investigations  re¬ 
vealed  that  diseased  and  inedible  products  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  for  pets  and  to 
stop  this  State  Health  authorities  will  regard  as  adult¬ 
erated  any  dog  and  cat  foods  containing  any  decom¬ 
posed  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 


“french”  cut  green  beans,  beets  and  carrots 
promise  to  be  the  latest  style  in  the  canning  of  these 
products  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  machinery 
for  cutting  them  into  long,  thin  strips.  According  to 
reports  received,  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  strip 
style  of  pack  will  be  produced  this  season,  affording  the 
consumer  the  opportunity  to  purchase  strip  cut  beans 
at  her  corner  grocery,  bringing  to  her  own  table  a 
delicacy  formerly  enjoyed  only  at  exclusive  hotels, 
restaurants  and  clubs,  or  at  the  home  of  friends  where 
much  preparation  was  required  to  please  guests.  It  is 
claimed  that  strip  cutting  results  in  better  flavor  and 
less  loss  of  color  and  little  or  no  waste.  Beets  and 
carrots  properly  graded  as  to  size  before  cutting  will 
be  without  waste,  all  of  the  strips  going  into  the  can. 
An  improvement  in  cut  beans  has  been  suggested, 
cutting  the  beans  in  shorter  lengths  rather  than  the 
usual  one-inch  length.  These  changes  in  styles,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  readily  accepted  by  both  the  old- 
fashioned  housewife  and  the  modern  matron  for  the 
reasons  that  they  are  different;  an  improvement  in 
taste  claimed  and  the  product  is  more  attractive  when 
served. 

NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Rieger,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
Wednesday,  July  8th,  at  10:00  A.  M.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
to  transact  any  other  business  pertinent  to  the  kraut 
industry.  Secretary  Roy  Irons  requests  that  every 
member  and  associate  member  be  present.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  July  7th,  beginning  at  9:30  A.  M.,  the  kraut  and 
allied  industries  golf  tournament  will  be  held  at  the 
Plumbrook  Country  Club,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Secretary 
Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio,  requests  that  if  you  plan  to  attend, 
to  write  him  promptly  in  order  that  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  golfers’  lunch  and  dinner  may  be  made 
and  that  sufficient  caddies  be  arranged  for. 

A  NEW  WAREHOUSE  70  X  260  feet,  one  story  high,  is 
being  built  to  the  Eureka,  Illinois,  plant  of  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby. 

A  NEW  SPRAY  NOZZLE  has  been  developed  by  Link  Belt 
Company  for  the  spraying,  washing  and  cleaning  of 
all  kinds  of  materials,  including  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  is  described  as  a  scientifically  shaped,  smoothly 
polished,  curved  bronze  deflector  with  U-bolt  for  clamp¬ 
ing  the  deflector  securely  to  the  water  supply  pipe  in 
position  immediately  upon  the  orifice  and  the  wall  of 
pipe.  A  four-page  illustrated  folder  No.  1407,  describ¬ 
ing  this  nozzle  has  been  published  and  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  company  at  any  of  its  nearest  offices. 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  OUTING  of  the  Employees  Social 
Club  of  the  Gamse  Lithographing  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  13th,  at  Beechwood 
Grove  on  the  Magothy  River.  Using  their  own  cars 
or  the  several  large  busses  engaged  for  conveying  the 
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crowd  to  the  grove,  the  110  employees  of  the  company, 
together  with  their  families,  set  out  for  a  banner  day. 

Some  took  to  the  water,  others  to  baseball  and  various 
other  sports.  Mr.  Herman  Gamse,  President  of  the 
company,  spoke  briefly  to  those  in  attendance  and 
assured  them  that  their  loyalty  to  the  company  was 
much  appreciated.  The  Employees  Social  Club  is  an 
organization  of  the  Gamse  Lithographing  Company, 
who  pay  a  small  amount  each  week  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Annual  Outing  and  other  pleasures.  The  Gamse 
plant  has  been  in  operation  day  and  night  filling  label 
orders  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

THE  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  fruit  cocktail  packing 
branch  of  the  canning  industry  has  led  the  Canners 
League  of  California  to  adopt  specifications  for  this 
product.  This  covers  both  fancy  and  choice  grades, 
giving  attention  to  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  grade  of  these,  together  with  the  sugar  content. 

REEDSBURG  CANNING  COMPANY,  Reedsburg,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  has  taken  up  the  option  held  on  the  plant  they  have 
operated  on  a  rental  basis  for  the  past  two  years. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
have  just  issued  a  new  supplemental  catalog  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  describing  their  complete  line  of  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  packing  of  all  products.  Canners  will 
find  this  catalog  a  very  valuable  reference  manual. 

Copy  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking  by  addressing  the 
company. 

THE  DALEVILLE  canning  plant  of  the  Fettig  Canning 
Corporation,  Elwood,  Indiana,  is  being  remodeled  with 
the  construction  of  a  30  x  70  foot,  two-story  addition. 

ROBERT  F.  MILLER  of  Albany,  New  York,  has  resigned 
as  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  State 
Food  Merchants  Association  at  Syracuse  to  become 
special  representative  of  the  Phillips  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge,  Maryland.  Mr.  Miller  was  paid  very 
high  tribute  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Association 
he  leaves  in  a  Resolution  of  appreciation  for  his  able 
services  and  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new 
work. 

BARRON-GRAY  PACKING  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  begun  work  on  a  new  $40,000  warehouse 
for  the  storage  of  their  canned  foods  production. 

A  DIVIDEND  of  25  cents  a  share  on  the  common  stock 
was  declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  held  in  Schenectady, 

June  12th.  The  dividend  is  payable  July  27th  to  stock 
of  record  June  26th. 

MINNESOTA  VALLEY  CANNING  COMPANY  is  erecting  a 
new  plant  at  its  Cokato,  Minnesota  branch,  installing 
additional  machinery.  Cost  approximates  $100,000. 

s.  A.  RICHARDSON,  Chief  Sales  Engineer  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has 
announced,  effective  June  15th,  the  appointment  of 
Oliver  C.  Henkel  as  District  Sales  Manager  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Henkel  has  been  with 
Empire  for  the  last  five  years,  recently  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  Sales  Promotion  Engineer  and  Advertising 
Manager. 


STbuing 

Presents  for  the 
1936  Season: 

The  original  strip  cutting  equipment  for 
Green  and  Wax  beans,  beets  and  carrots. 

And  for  cross  cutting  Green  and  Wax 
beans  in  the  old  style  with  the  same  ma¬ 
chine  and  for  cross  cutting  Rhubarb, 
Celery,  etc. 

Sterling  Strip  Cutters  have  processed 
tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  vegetables 
in  this  new  form. 

Sterling  Dicing  Equipment  processes 
90%  of  the  Diced  Pack  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Sterling  Slicing  Equipment  is  second  to 
none  for  slicing  all  kinds  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables. 

Sterling  Peeling  Equipment  has  been 
considered  standard  for  many  years  and 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  being  generally 
lecognized  as  the  best  production  Peelers 
with  a  minuimum  of  vegetable  waste. 

Sterling  Beet  Quartering  Equipment 
cuts  Beets  into  pieces  of  similar  size  and 
shape.  It  is  not  a  Chopper. 

For  maximum  production  and  minimum 
processing  costs,  use  Sterling  Heavy 
Duty  Canning  Equipment,  the  cheapest 
equipment  you  can  buy  in  the  long  run. 

Josiah  Anstice&Co.,  Inc. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


By  ‘^OBSERVER’ 


PATMAN  BILL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Legal  verbiage —  Apparent  imminence  of  enactment  of  the 
_  Borah-Van  Nuys-Robinson-Patman  bill  at  this  writing  finds 
the  entire  trade  legal-minded.  If  NRA  started  the  trade  on  a 
legal  rampage,  HR  8442  is  proving  infinitely  worse  in  this 
respect. 

Interpretation  of  many  of  the  clauses  in  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  by  various  trade  groups  shows  direct  contradictions,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  will  go  into  litigation  at  an 
early  date  if  the  measure  is  presented  in  its  present  form. 

A  number  of  manufacturers,  including  some  canners,  contacted 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  Washington  during  the  week 
on  this  measure.  Pointing  out  that  the  changes  in  selling  pro¬ 
cedure  which  the  act  would  make  mandatory,  these  manufac¬ 
turers  ask  for  amendment  of  the  measure  to  insure  the  industry 
of  a  “breathing  spell’  of  at  least  sixty  days  to  readjust  opera¬ 
tions,  when  and  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

CANNER  PROBLEMS — Determination  of  customer  classifica¬ 
tion  to  regulate  the  payment  of  brokerage  will  constitute  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  canners  with  enactment  of  the  so-called  anti-discrimina¬ 
tory  legislation.  There  have  been  several  interpretations  of  the 
brokerage  clause  in  the  bill,  but  the  majority  sentiment  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  this  clause  represents  a  distinct  victory  for 
the  brokers  and  a  set-back  for  buying  combines. 

Canners  who  sell  under  their  own  brands  and  co-incidentally 
sell  unlabeled  goods  for  distribution  under  jobber’s  private  labels 
are  likewise  confronted  with  a  serious  selling  problem.  The 
provisions  of  the  measure  have  been  interpretated  to  absolutely 
bar  price  discriminations  on  goods  of  like  grade  and  quality.  This 
interpretation,  if  sustained,  will  probably  mean  an  important  re¬ 
vision  in  selling  policy  on  the  part  of  many  canners. 

GRADING — ^The  provision  in  the  measure  barring  discrimina¬ 
tions  in  prices  for  goods  of  like  grade  and  quality  will  present 
an  enforcement  poser  in  the  event  that  the  Copeland  food  and 
drug  bill,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Federal  grades 
for  food  products,  is  not  enacted. 

Just  how  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  will  decide  what  canned  foods  are  of  “like  grade 
and  quality,”  lacking  established  Federal  standards  for  the  high¬ 
est  grade,  is  something  which  is  giving  many  in  the  trade  con¬ 
siderable  food  for  thought. 

JUST  “ANOTHER  LAW?” — Opinion  in  some  quarters  of  the 
food  and  grocery  industry  apparently  lean  to  the  belief  that 
H.  R.  8442,  if  enacted,  will  be  “just  another  law,”  and  that  no 
serious  effort  toward  enforcement  will  be  made.  This  view,  how¬ 
ever,  is  open  to  serious  question.  With  discriminatory  prices  an 
issue  in  a  bitter  trade  battle  between  the  two  jobbers’  associa¬ 
tions,  it  is  believed  that  all  available  pressure  for  adequate 
enforcement  will  be  brought. 

Personnel  limitations  within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
organization,  however,  are  not  equal  to  the  needs  which  would 
be  presented  by  any  flood  of  prosecutions  which  the  operation  of 
H.  R.  8442  conceivably  might  bring  about. 

Even  under  existing  conditions,  where  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  activities  are  much  narrower  than  those 
that  would  result  from  passage  of  the  anti-discrimination  bill, 
the  Commission  moves  with  extreme  slowness  in  investigating 
complaints,  initiating  prosecutions,  and  arriving  at  its  findings. 
Just  what  a  deluge  of  complaints  based  on  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  8442  would  mean  in  the  routing  of  the  F.  T.  C.  may  be 
easily  imagined. 


Thus,  while  enforcement  may  not  be  deliberately  stalemated, 
it  appears  probable  that  expansion  of  F.  T.  C.  personnel  will  be 
the  next  necessary  step  in  the  event  that  the  bill  becomes  law 
in  its  present  form. 

PRICE  INDEX  OFF 

WHOLESALE  grocery  prices  declined  in  May,  the  monthly 
compilation  of  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  discloses.  Reporting  on  the  price  trend  last  month, 
the  association  says:  “The  index  declined  slightly  in  May.  It 
fell  0.5  per  cent  from  April,  although  normally  the  index  rises 
0.8  per  cent  in  May. 

“A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index  of  82.0  in 
May,  against  82.4  in  April.  The  average  for  1921  is  taken  as 
100.  The  index  is  7.0  per  cent  below  the  figure  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  a  year  ago. 

“The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative  grocery 
items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which  are  averaged,  a  weight  being 
given  to  each  according  to  its  importance  in  the  sales  of  an 
average  grocer. 

“Most  of  the  price  averages  changed  but  little,  declines  in 
cottonseed  oil,  lard,  and  flour  being  the  largest  variations  from 
the  preceding  month.  Other  items  which  averaged  slightly  lower 
were  Santos  coffee,  lima  beans.  No.  2  tomatoes,  cornmeal,  and 
oats.  Items  whose  averages  were  slightly  higher  were  cheese, 
corn  syrup,  Rio  coffee,  rice,  prunes,  raisins,  marrow  beans.  No.  3 
tomatoes,  and  peaches.” 

THE  RETAILERS’  MEETING 

All  roads  will  lead  to  Dallas  this  week  as  retail  grocers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  begin  their  long  trek  to  Texas  to 
attend  the  39th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers.  The  convention  atmosphere  at  Dallas  will  be 
heightened  by  co-incidental  meetings  of  the  National  Retailer- 
Owned  Wholesale  Grocers,  a  number  of  voluntary  groups,  and 
mid-year  gatherings  of  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  and  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association. 
In  all,  between  8,000  and  10,000  food  trade  members  are  expected 
to  be  in  Dallas  during  the  week  of  June  21  for  these  meetings. 

Highlighting  the  retailers’  convention  this  year  will  be  dis¬ 
cussions  of  legislative  moves  for  the  betterment  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  in  food  and  grocery  distribution,  and  various  efforts 
under  way,  notably  that  of  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Con¬ 
ference  Committee,  for  the  elimination  of  discriminations  in 
selling  policies  of  manufacturers. 

Efforts  will  be  made  during  the  course  of  these  meetings  to 
strengthen  the  accord  which  has  developed  among  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesale  grocers,  and  independent  retailers  during  the 
past  few  years,  with  emphasis  laid  on  the  co-operative  system 
of  guiding  trade  trends  into  the  proper  channels. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  retailers’  program  are  Congress¬ 
man  Wright  Patman,  P.  M.  Brinker,  president  of  the  Texas 
Retail  Grocers’  Association,  D.  A.  Afheck,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  W.  D.  Miller,  president 
of  the  National  Retailer-Owned  Wholesale  Grocers,  T.  B.  Terry, 
president  of  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers,  Association, 
J.  M.  McLaurin,  president  of  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  Howard  A.  Orr,  president  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association,  and  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

Speakers  at  the  NAWGA  business  sessions  will  include  Wm. 
H.  Tyler,  president  of  the  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Hatton  W.  Sumners,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  Edgar  Watkins,  general  counsel  for  the  association,  and 
Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America. 
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Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


29  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grotvn  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 


Many  of  the  hish  yieldins  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 
On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Soed  Broodorm  and  Growort 


Peerless  High-Speed 
.  .  .  .  JUICE  FILLER 

You  get  action  when  you  employ 
the  Peerless  Hi-Speed  Juice  Filler 
— as  many  as  120  cans  filled  per 
minute,  if  you  want  ’em.  Every 
can  is  filled  to  hairline  accuracy — 
no  waste  or  spill. 

Also  profitably  used  as  a  syruper 
or  briner  for  small  can  sizes  and  is 
readily  adjustable  from  one  size  to 
the  other.  Easy  to  install  and  keep 
clean.  Sturdy  and  strong.  Suita¬ 
ble  for  filling  tomato  juice  and  all 
other  liquids. 

Modernize  with  the  Peerless  — 
speed  up  filling  operations — make 
greater  profits  on  your  pack.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Pood  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 

r~l  Full  details  of  the  HI>Speed  Juice  Filler. 
I  I  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


itown,  New  Jersey 
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ANSWER:  NAME  ON  ALL  LABELS 
LEGISLATION 

HE  Information  Letter  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  dated  June  13th,  presented  a  strong 
argument  for  the  inclusion  of  a  definite  clause  in 
the  new  Pure  Food  Bill  to  compel  the  name  of  the 
packer  and  the  address  (principal  or  office)  on  every 
can  of  food  packed  for  public  consumption.  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  to  Senator  Copeland  and  his  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  quote: 

“LABELS  AND  LIABILITY 

“Suggestions  to  Canners  Selling  Products  Purchased 
from  Other  Packers : 

“Occasionally  a  member  purchases  canned  food  from 
another  packer  and  sells  it  under  his  own  label.  When 
this  is  done  the  member  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
use  of  a  label  which  indicates  that  the  member  is  the 
packer. 

“The  regulations  under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  do  not  require  that  the  name  of  the  packer  be  given 
upon  the  label,  nor  do  they  require  the  actual  place  of 
manufacture  or  production  to  be  stated  on  the  label. 
When  a  person,  firm  or  corporation  actually  manufac¬ 
tures  or  produces  a  food  or  a  drug  in  two  or  more 
places,  the  actual  place  of  manufacture  or  production 
of  each  particular  package  need  not  be  stated  on  the 
label  except  when  the  mention  of  any  place,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  deceives  or  misleads. 

“However,  the  regulations  do  provide  that  if  the 
name  of  the  packer  is  given  it  must  be  the  true  name, 
and  that  if  the  locality  in  which  the  food  is  packed  is 
given  it  must  be  correctly  stated.  These  regulations 
further  provide  that  the  words  ‘Packed  for - ,’  ‘Dis¬ 
tributed  by - ,’  or  some  equivalent  phrase,  shall  be 

added  to  the  label  in  case  the  name  which  appears  upon 
the  label  is  not  that  of  the  actual  packer.  Thus,  if 
packer  A  sells  canned  food  which  has  been  packed  for 
him  by  another,  the  label  must  contain  a  statement  that 
the  food  has  been  ‘Packed  for  A,’  or  is  ‘Distributed  by 
A,’  or  an  equivalent  statement. 

“Another  angle  of  this  matter  to  be  considered  is  the 
possibility  of  liability  of  the  member  to  consumers  for 
claims  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  actual  packer  of 
the  food.  Some  courts  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
one  who  sells  goods  manufactured  or  produced  by  an¬ 
other  as  his  own  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  one 
who  actually  produces  or  manufactures  the  goods.  Re¬ 
cently  this  principle  has  been  applied  to  canned  foods 
in  certain  court  decisions.  (See  Burkhart  vs.  Armour 
&  Co.,  115  Conn.  249  (1932)  and  Slavin  vs.  Francis 
H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  173  Atl.  597,  177  Atl.  120  (N.  J. 
1935,  affirmed  by  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  May  14,  1936). 

“In  both  of  these  cases  the  defendant  held  liable  had 
not  packed  the  food,  and  the  label  bore  its  name  with 
an  indication  that  it  was  the  distributor  of  the  food. 
The  label  also  had  on  it  the  defendant’s  trade-mark. 
In  neither  case  did  the  label  expressly  state  that  the 
defendant  was  the  packer.  In  both  cases  liability  was 
predicated  on  the  theory  that  the  defendant  had 
adopted  the  food  as  his  own  product. 


“The  status  of  decisions  at  present  appears  to  be 
that  one  canner  may  be  held  liable  for  negligence  of 
another  canner  who  actually  packs  the  food  in  question 
where  the  label  has  on  it  the  non-packing  canner’s 
trade-mark,  even  though  it  refers  to  the  non-packing 
canner  as  ‘the  distributor.’  Language  indicating  more 
definitely  that  the  non-packing  canner  is  not  the  packer 
of  the  food  in  question  would  tend  toward  elimination 
of  such  liability.  Such  words  as  ‘Distributed  but  not 
packed  by - ,’  might  accomplish  this  result.” 

“CARDEN  VARIETY’’  PEAS  OUT 

Easton,  Md.,  June  12th,  1936. 

Tri-State  Canners. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  regarding  the  term  “Garden  Va¬ 
riety”  peas: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  May  28th,  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  the  term  “Garden  Variety”  on 
canned  pea  labels.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  expression 
might  imply  to  the  purchaser  that  the  peas  were  grown 
under  the  cultural  conditions  of  a  small  garden  rather 
than  in  large  fields,  as  is  common  with  peas  for  can¬ 
ning.  We  therefore  feel  that  the  term  “Garden  Va¬ 
riety”  on  ordinary  canned  peas  might  be  misleading. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  B.  Dunbar,  Assistant  Chief. 

MAINE  SARDINE  PACK  FALLING  SHORT 

HILE  the  sardine  packing  season  on  the  Maine 
coast  opened  on  April  15th,  two  months  ago, 
the  pack  up  to  date  has  been  very  light,  fishing 
being  almost  a  failure  so  far.  Figures  covering  the 
pack  to  June  6th  show  the  total  pack  of  all  grades  and 
styles  of  sardines  on  the  Maine  coast  to  be  about  50,000 
cases,  as  against  250,000  cases  for  the  same  period  one 
year  ago,  a  shortage  of  200,000  cases. 

Fishing  may  probably  improve  as  the  season  goes 
on,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  every  indication 
of  there  being  a  short  pack  for  this  season. 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 

INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

JUNE  15 — “Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery,  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Vine  Power  Units,  Ensi¬ 
lage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds,  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  limahean  pack  - 
and  your  profits? 


FRANK 

HAMACHEK  MACHINE 

COMPANY 

Established  1880 

KewauneC/  Wisconsin 

IncoTDorated  1924 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Huoker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 

and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  G'oo^s  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Weather  Week  Fairly  Favorable — Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Poor  and  Scarce — The  Old  Badger  Came  is  Failing — Business  is 
Booming — Price  Cain  Coods  to  Cet  a  Share — Some 
Future  Prices,  All  Too  Low. 

WEATHER — It  is  impossible  to  avoid  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  weather  in  canning  crops.  So  far 
it  has  been  anything  but  favorable,  but  during 
the  past  week  there  have  been  some  rains,  some  of  them 
over  widespread  territories,  but  too  often  of  the 
shower  kind,  not  helping  greatly  nor  covering  much 
territory.  The  effect  of  the  long  drought  in  many 
heavy  canning  crop  regions  is  still  with  us,  particularly 
along  the  South  Atlantic  States.  A  good  deal  of  the 
Central  West  has  had  some  relief.  This  Tri-State 
region  is  badly  in  need  of  rain  for  all  crops.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  disappointing  in  yield,  though  some  fine 
quality  was  observed.  The  bush  fruits  are  shriveled 
and  poor  in  size  and  flavor,  and  even  poorer  in  yields. 
And  the  crops  shipped  in  from  more  southern  points 
are  no  better.  The  green  grocers  are  handling  so- 
called  ripe  fresh  tomatoes  which  are  old  shrivelled, 
tough  and  watery  and  of  poor  size.  Stringless  beans 
are  more  plentiful  on  the  market,  but  the  crop  in  this 
section  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  hucksters 
and  green  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  are  asking  high 
prices  for  poor  quality,  and  are  selling  potatoes  at  a 
king’s  ransom.  All  of  this  is  forcing  demand  upon 
canned  foods  and  stocks  are  being  depleted  more 
quickly  than  expected.  And  now  all  hands  see  that  new 
packs  of  the  staples  will  inevitably  be  late.  Everything 
is  turning  in  favor  of  the  canners,  if  they  were  but  in 
position  to  take  command  of  their  own  business,  and 
direct  sales  at  the  prices  which  befit  conditions.  As  we 
have  before  pointed  out  prices  of  canned  foods  are  as 
much  as  20  cents  per  dozen  lower  than  they  were  last 
year,  in  the  face  of  a  vastly  increased  demand,  and 
what  futures  have  been  sold  are  on  about  this  same 
basis.  Fortunately  the  sales  of  futures  have  been  light, 
and  we  like  to  think  that  this  is  because  the  canners 
see  the  nonsense  of  selling  packs  the  crops  for  which 
have  not  yet  been  grown,  and  on  which  they  can  have 
no  definite  idea  of  cost,  at  prices  which  they  know  will 
net  a  loss.  Many  of  them  have  awakened  to  that  old 
Badger  game:  sell  about  half  your  expected  pack  as 
futures  at  cost  (it  is  usually  below  cost) ,  get  that  much 
out  of  the  way,  and  then  make  your  profit  on  the 
balance.  Year  after  year  that  “making  up  time”  never 
comes,  and  most  of  the  canners  now  realize  that  fact. 
It  is  a  “come-on”  game  of  the  buyers,  abetted  by  the 
brokers,  and  nothing  else.  Don’t  ever  sell  a  single  case 
of  anything  at  cost,  much  less  at  a  loss,  until,  and  if. 


necessity  forces  you  next  Fall,  after  the  packs  have 
been  completed;  and  that  excludes  futures  entirely 
from  such  selling.  If  you  deliberately  sell  futures  this 
year  at  what  you  fear  is  cost,  in  face  of  the  exceptional 
conditions  now  facing  you — well,  you  know  what  you 
are.  Don’t  be  misled  by  the  ravings  of  some  of  the,  as 
it  were,  big  business  men,  who  see  nothing  but  business 
disaster  around  us  and  worse  to  come.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  business  today  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  years, 
if  not  ever  before.  It  is  sound  and  lacking  the  froth 
formerly  injected  through  Wall  Street  gambling.  More 
goods  were  sold  from  last  year’s  packs  than  ever  before 
in  history;  the  machinery  and  supply  men  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  good  busines;  you  would  have  gotten 
better  prices  and  better  profits  if  you  had  been  awake 
to  conditions,  and  been  able  to  prjge  your  own  goods, 
instead  of  permitting  the  buyers,  and  their  agents,  to 
price  them  for  you.  But  you  can’t  blame  that  on  the 
depression.  Steel,  the  barometer  of  all  trade,  is  up  to 
70  per  cent  of  production,  which,  barring  the  year  or 
so  of  excessive  froth,  and  possibly  the  war  demand 
during  the  World  War,  is  fully  normal.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  business  is  far  ahead  of  anything  in  its  history. 
The  grocery  industry  reports  conditions  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  retail  trade  is  booming,  and  during  the 
next  six  months  will  boom  even  more  heavily  as  the 
bonus  money  seeps  into  the  retail  market.  If  we  did 
not  have  these  poor,  old,  backward-lookers  moaning 
and  groaning  over  the  good  old  days  that  are  past, 
and  if  we  were  not  pestered  by  an  approaching  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  we  would  all  be  rejoicing  and  pound¬ 
ing  along  harder  than  ever.  Most  of  the  groaning  is 
coming  from  those  who  for  years  depended  upon 
cutting  coupons  to  live,  and  grew  fat  on  Wall  Street’s 
use  of  industry  for  chips,  and  now  miss  the  swollen 
returns.  The  legitimate  profits — after  paying  labor  a 
decent  wage,  which  was  not  always  done  in  the 
gambling  days — are  not  as  fat,  and  so  they  kick.  We 
have  not  seen  nor  heard  anyone  of  them  make  a  single 
constructive  suggestion  as  to  how  to  right  the  wrongs 
they  imagine,  and  neither  have  you. 

Business  is  booming  along,  despite  an  election  year. 
Boom  along  with  it,  but  see  that  you  get  your  fair  share 
of  the  profits  which  are  being  made  out  of  your  goods. 
Canned  foods  are  the  top  of  the  heap  just  now;  but 
canners’  profits  do  not  look  like  it.  That  is  your  own 
fault,  and  nobody  else’s.  Stop  letting  them  take  the 
goods  away  from  you;  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  got  to  sell  your  goods,  giving  at  least  as  much 
attention  to  the  selling  as  to  the  producing ;  and  if  you 
ever  do  that,  profits  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
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THE  MARKET — Slowly  but  surely  prices  in  the 
spot  market  are  advancing.  Scarcity  is  compelling  this 
and  it  will  grow  as  the  year  moves  on.  There  are  not 
enough  spot  goods  to  supply  the  market  until  the  main 
packs  are  ready.  Nature  has  helped  you  in  staving  off 
an  oversupply  of  so-called*  fresh  vegetables ;  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  keeping  retailers’  shelves  stripped.  What 
more  do  you  want?  Its  funny  how  25  million  cases 
each  of  the  three  great  staples,  and  also  large  packs 
of  most  other  canned  foods,  have  been  moved  out — 
practically  twice  as  much  as  in  any  previous  year — and 
all  the  time  the  brokers  and  distributors  have  been  say¬ 
ing  that  the  market  is  very  quiet! 

You  should  get  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  dozen  more 
than  is  quoted  in  the  market  for  the  spots  you  now  own. 

FUTURES — What  about  futures?  They  are  too 
cheap  by  10  cents  to  15  cents  per  dozen.  Here  is  the 
way  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  reports  the 
future  market — and  there  have  been  sales  at  and  even 
below  some  of  these  prices.  These  low  sales  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  helpless  ones,  unable  to  protect  themselves, 
and  so  they  should  not  be  taken  into  the  reckoning. 
We  mention  it  only  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer 
the  fellow  who  says  that  goods  have  been  sold  for 
less,  and  tell  him  why.  Here  you  are : 

CORN — Shoe  Peg:  No.  2  fancy,  $1.00;  No.  2  standard,  87^.4 
cents;  No.  10  fancy,  $5.75.  Whole  Grain  Golden  Bantam:  No.  2 
fancy,  $1.00.  Crushed  Bantam:  No.  2  fancy,  95  cents.  Country 
Gentleman:  No.  2  fancy,  .9714-$1.00.  Whole  Grain  Evergreen 
Corn:  No.  2  Satisfactory  Brand,  standard,  72^/4  cents;  No.  2 
Roastin’  Ears  Brand,  extra  standard,  77%  cents. 

CUT  GREEN  STRINGLESS  BEANS— Standard  Quality— 
(Kent  Farm — Satisfactory  Brands):  No.  2  .65-67%  cents;  No.  10, 
$3.10-$3.15,  f.  0.  b.  factory.  Extra  Standard  Quality — (Young 
and  Tender  Brand — a  real  trade  builder):  No.  2,  72%  cents; 
No.  10,  $3.50,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

FANCY  GREEN  BEANS— Whole:  No.  2,  1-2-3  sieve,  97% 
cents;  No.  10,  1-2-3  sieve,  $4.50,  factory.  Cut:  No.  2,  1-2-3  sieve, 
90  cents;  No.  10,  1-2-3  sieve,  $4.50,  factory. 

SWEET  POTATOES— Dry  Pack:  No.  2,  67%  cents;  No.  2%, 
85  cents;  No.  10,  $2.75. 

LIMA  BEANS — F.  0.  B.  Maryland  and  Virginia  factories — 


reliable  source. 

No.  I’s 

No.  2’s 

No.  lO’s 

Fancy  Tiny  Green  . 

.  1.05 

1.35 

6.75 

Fancy  Small  Green . 

..: . 90 

1.20 

6.00 

Fancy  Medium  Green  . 

. 80 

1.10 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Mixed  G.  &  W . 

. 65 

.90 

4.50 

Std.  Mixed  G.  &  W . 

.75 

3.50 

Std.  Fresh  White . 

. 52% 

.70 

3.50 

F.  O.  B.  Factories.  Subject  to  confirmation. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Futures  Get  Some  Attention — Peach  Holdings  Cut  By  Sales 
Drive — ^Tomatoes  Firm,  As  Quoted — Interest  in  New  Pack 
Peas — Corn  Movements  Routine — Fish  Prices  Hold  Firm. 

New  York,  June  19,  1936. 

The  situation — Futures  are  beginning  to  come 
into  their  own  as  more  canners  come  out  with  quo¬ 
tations  covering  their  1936  packs,  and  there  was 
some  activity  in  this  direction  reported  during  the 
current  week.  Distributors  in  general,  however,  con¬ 


tinue  to  hold  off  the  market  pending  the  action  of  addi¬ 
tional  packers  in  making  known  their  prices  on  the 
new  season’s  pack.  While  trading  in  spots  from  the 
carryover  of  the  1935  pack  was  again  reported  as  quiet, 
prices  appeared  to  be  holding  up  fairly  well. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  closely  analyzing  con¬ 
flicting  reports  with  respect  to  the  anticipated  pack 
totals  of  the  principal  lines  of  canned  foods  this  season, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  good  deal  of  buying  will  de¬ 
velop  at  the  month-end,  when  the  situation  should 
shape  up  fairly  clear.  Despite  bullish  reports  on  canned 
fruits  from  the  Coast,  the  trade  is  still  inclined  to  go 
slow  on  purchasing  carryover  stocks. 

MORE  FRUIT  PRICES — A  well-known  California 
independent  this  week  announced  tentative  opening 
prices  on  apricots,  posting  2V2S  at  $1.25  for  standards, 
and  $1.45  for  choice,  with  waters  at  $1.05  and  seconds 
$1.10.  No.  10s  are  quoted  at  $4.35  for  solid  pack  pies, 
$3.50  for  waters,  $4.35  for  standards,  and  $5.25  for 
choice,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  The  spot  ’cot  market 
on  the  Coast  is  not  any  too  strong,  and  buyers  are  go¬ 
ing  slow  on  this  item  at  the  moment. 

PEACHES — Reports  from  the  coast  indicate  that 
substantial  progress  in  cutting  down  carryover  peach 
stocks  has  been  made,  with  sales  for  the  season  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,500,000  cases  by  the  Canners  League,  this 
being  about  1,500,000  cases  more  than  the  yearly  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  five  years.  While  the  recent  sales 
drive  helped  to  further  deplete  canners’  holdings,  it  is 
believed  that  considerable  stocks  are  now  held  in  dis¬ 
tributing  channels  as  a  result  of  this  drive,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  reluctant  to  make  additional  commit¬ 
ments,  either  on  spots  or  futures.  In  announcing  the 
depletion  of  carryover  holdings,  the  Canners’  League 
pointed  out  that  the  1935  pack  was  marketed  at  15  to 
20  cents  per  dozen  under  prices  that  would  have  shown 
the  canners  a  fair  return. 

GUESSING  WRONG? — Some  market  commenta¬ 
tors,  in  discussing  the  canned  fruit  market,  are  of  the 
belief  that  fruit  canners  generally  erred  materially  in 
discounting  the  probable  influence  of  growing  sales  of 
canned  fruit  juices  on  canned  fruits.  This  error  in 
judgment,  it  is  contended,  is  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
favorable  price  structures  which  have  ruled  in  the 
canned  fruit  market  during  the  past  year. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  is 
showing  continued  firmness.  Quotations  heard  on 
goods  for  prompt  shipment  showing  the  following  “in¬ 
side”  levels :  Is,  421/4  cents ;  2s,  621/4  cents ;  3s,  105,  and 
10s,  $3.00,  f.  o.  b.  country  canneries.  These  quotations 
do  not  represent  the  figures  at  which  all  canners  are 
willing  to  book  business,  by  any  means,  and  some  can¬ 
ners  are  unwilling  to  consider  business  except  at  higher 
levels.  On  future  southern  tomatoes,  a  number  of 
packers  remain  withdrawn,  although  offerings  are  cur¬ 
rently  noted  at  40  cents  for  Is,  62 V4  cents  for  2s,  85 
to  90  cents  for  2i/4s,  921/4  to  95  cents  for  3s,  and  $2.75 
and  up  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEAS — New  pack  southern  peas  are  attracting  some 
buying  interest,  with  distributors  on  the  alert  for  con¬ 
cessions  in  instances  where  packers  run  into  minor 
“gluts.”  Reports  from  the  Peninsula,  however,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  season  has  been  disappointing  thus  far. 
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Offerings  of  1936  pack  early  Junes  from  southern 
plants  are  reported  at  75  cents  for  4  sieve  standards, 
85  cents  for  3  sieve,  and  $1.15  for  2  sieve,  all  in  No.  2 
tins  with  extra  standards  at  90  cents  for  3  sieve,  $1.25 
for  2  sieve,  and  $1.30  for  1  sieve,  also  in  No.  2  tins. 
No.  10s  have  been  offered  for  prompt  shipment  at  $3.75 
for  standard  4-sieve  and  $4.50  for  extra  standard 
3-sieve.  Some  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  gallon 
size. 

BEANS — Stringless  beans  are  beginning  to  come  in 
for  some  attention  as  the  new  packing  season  nears, 
and  it  is  understood  that  tentative  offerings  by  canners 
have  elicited  some  buying  response.  For  shimpment 
during  first-half  of  July,  offerings  are  reported  at  65 
cents  for  cut  green  stringless  beans,  with  whole  green 
10  cents  over  this  figure.  No.  10s  are  quoted  at  $3.00 
for  cut  green  and  $3.75  for  whole  green.  At  these 
prices,  it  is  expected  that  the  chains  will  take  hold  of 
the  market  in  a  fair  way. 

CORN — Again,  the  market  has  shown  quiet,  with 
prices  showing  no  change,  and  jobbers  generally  in  the 
market  only  for  small  resale  parcels  for  immediate  re¬ 
quirements.  Offering  of  new  pack  southern  during  the 
week  on  future  contracts  at  90  cents  for  extra  stan¬ 
dard  whole  grain  shoepeg  2s  and  95  cents  for  fancy 
whole  grain  shoepeg  arouses  interest  in  the  trade  here. 

SALMON — Prices  are  holding  fairly  well,  with  the 
trade  still  reluctant  to  place  business.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  bullish  reports  with  respect  to  the  new  Alaska  pack 
outlook,  buyers  are  looking  for  lower  quotations  on 
1936  pack,  and  are  holding  off  making  additional  pur¬ 
chases  for  summer  requirements  in  the  belief  that  the 
spot  market  will  readjust  itself  in  line  with  such  lower 
quotations.  Other  canner  fish  continue  steady  to  firm, 
with  moderate  buying  noted. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  *Mllinois’* 

Special  Correapondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade** 

Market  Undergoing  Seasonable  Slump — ^Aphis  Damaging  Peas — 
General  Crops  Short  and  Both  Buyer  and  Seller  “Waiting  It 

Out” — Green  Beans  Cleaned  Up — ^Weakness  in  Salmon 
Market — Robinson-Patman  Bills. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  19, 1936. 

TRAWS — That  old  saying,  “Straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows,”  might  be  applicable  to 
canned  foods.  After  reading  some  three  or  four 
trade  papers,  the  following  captions  were  noted: 

Wisconsin  Fighting  Pea  Aphis. 

Oregon-Washington  Fruit  Crop  Promises  Light. 

Grapefruit  Strong. 

Salmon  Stocks  Reduced. 

Pennsylvania  Canning  Crops  at  a  Standstill. 

Drouth  Materially  Affects  Tomato  Acreage. 

California  Prunes  Purchased  for  Relief. 

Shrimp  Stocks  Extremely  Low. 

General  Advance  Lists  Food  Index. 

New  York  State  Fruits  Hit  Badly. 


GENERAL  MARKET — Trading  seems  to  have 
slowed  up  a  little  as  many  jobbers  in  Chicago  take  a 
semi-annual  inventory  on  July  1st  and  are  using  that 
as  an  alibi  for  not  making  commitments.  Values  are 
firm  and  there  seems  to  be  a  better  feeling  floating 
around. 

PEAS — Indiana  canners  are  about  through  with 
their  Alaskas.  Some  Illinois  canners  have  already 
finished.  Others  are  reporting  a  very  short  yield. 
Southern  Wisconsin  canners  have  also  started.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  pea  situation  in  these  parts 
is  the  real  fight  that  canners  are  waging  against  the 
aphis  infestation.  Weather  conditions  the  past  few 
days  have  been  helpful. 

The  market  is  more  or  less  quiet.  Buyers  generally 
seem  to  want  to  wait  it  out.  Should  the  aphis  cause 
as  much  destruction  in  Wisconsin  as  a  year  ago,  there 
isn’t  much  question  but  that  market  prices  will  be 
higher.  The  general  run  of  quality  in  the  Earlies  has 
been  good  and  many  favorable  remarks  have  been 
heard. 

CORN — The  spot  market  continues  along  its  even 
way.  There  is  no  excitment.  No.  2  standard  corn  is 
available  at  65  cents  factory  points  in  the  surrounding 
States.  The  balance  of  the  line  is  quiet.  Futures  have 
not  been  in  demand  lately. 

TOMATOES — Authorities  maintain  that  over  400,- 
000  cases  No.  2  tin  tomatoes  are  held  by  Indiana  can¬ 
ners  who  are  determined  not  to  take  a  single  cent  less 
than  70  cents  f.  o.  b.  their  factories.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  there  are  a  few  who  let  slip  through  No.  2  stan¬ 
dards  at  65  cents  to  6714  cents  factory.  No.  2i/^  and 
No.  10  tins  are  quiet.  Future  tomatoes  are  without 
interest. 

RSP  CHERRIES — The  ballyhoo  is  on  with  all  force. 
Wild  reports  reach  Chicago  about  the  extreme  shortage 
in  crops  throughout  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  the 
high  prices  that  canners  will  pay  the  growers.  This 
goes  through  one  ear  and  out  the  other,  with  most 
buyers.  They  have  heard  this  kind  of  ballyhoo  before. 

There  are  very  few  sellers.  Most  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  entirely  from  the  market.  Some  No.  10  Red 
Sour  Pitted,  spot  cherries,  were  quoted  at  $4.75, 
Michigan,  yesterday. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Practically  all  lots 
of  green  beans  have  been  cleaned  up  in  the  surrounding 
States.  Wax  beans  seem  to  drag  some  and  a  few  clean¬ 
up  sales  have  been  made  at  concessions.  In  a  general 
way,  the  market  ranges  around  75  cents  factory  points 
for  No.  2  tin  good  standard  cut  green  or  wax  beans. 
The  South  is  beginning  to  ship  in  Chicago  new  packing 
that  was  sold  a  month  or  more  ago. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  FRUIT  —  Unusual 
crop  conditions  during  the  harvest,  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  materially  reduced  the  crop  of  Royal  Anne 
and  Black  Cherries  with  the  result  that  most  canners  in 
those  two  important  producing  States  have  been  forced 
to  withdraw  from  the  market.  Prices  are  unsettled 
and  sellers  few. 

PINEAPPLE — Canners  report  light  stocks  with 
many  items  in  the  line  extremely  short.  Deliveries  from 
the  Islands  have  been  heavier  than  a  year  ago  this 
time.  Prices  remain  unchanged.  The  trade  at  large 
look  for  continued  steadiness. 

SALMON — Weakness  has  crept  into  the  salmon  pic¬ 
ture.  No.  1  tall  red  show  a  decline  along  with  No.  1 
pinks  as  well  as  No.  1  chums.  Stock  reports  in  first 
hands  hardly  warrant  this  condition,  but  the  trade  is 
beginning  to  lose  a  little  confidence  and  with  the  big 
summer  demand  at  hand,  the  reverse  should  prevail. 

FRUITS — The  following  appeared  in  one  of  our  local 
newspapers  the  past  few  days: 

“The  1936  Illinois  peach  crop  wdth  the  June  1 
condition  set  at  10  per  cent  of  normal  and  in¬ 
dicated  yield  at  225,000  bushels,  will  be  the  third 
smallest  since  1924.  A  condition  of  26  per  cent  is 
the  lowest  on  record  for  apples.  The  pear  yield, 
estimated  at  308,000  bushels,  will  be  about  half  of 
last  year  and  more  than  100,000  bushels  below  the 
five-year  average.” 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILLS— There  is  every  like¬ 
lihood  that  before  this  report  is  printed,  these  long 
needed  Federal  regulations  will  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  Everyone  is  now  asking,  what’s  going  to  happen? 
Some  of  the  die-hard  jobbers,  particularly  those  who 
are  members  of  buying  rackets  seem  quite  perturbed. 
It  is  a  real  pity  these  men  have  not  read  and  studied 
the  bills.  Some  of  them  make  themselves  out  foolish 
indeed.  Some  bring  up  the  old  bugaboo  of  Co-Opera¬ 
tives  and  would  you  believe  that  true  Co-Operative 
Companies  are  exempt.  Anything  like  that  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  case.  From  the  way  these  die-hards  are 
continuting  to  act,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  keep 
pounding  away  that  A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE 
BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Storms  Hinder  Shrimp  Fishing  and  Canning — Rain  Brings  Relief 
to  Some  Sections — Bean  Pack  Short  and  About  Completed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  19,  1936. 

Squalls  and  thunderstorms  have  kept  the  bay  and 
Gulf  pretty  well  stirred  up  and  very  little  fishing 
is  going  on,  hence  no  shrimp  is  expected  until  the 
weather  settles. 

Very  few  shrimp  were  produced  on  this  coast  last 
week  and  none  were  canned. 

With  the  hot  weather  here,  folks  want  to  eat  shrimp, 
but  they  will  have  to  go  to  others  besides  canners  for 


their  supply,  because  outside  of  a  few  large  canned 
shrimp  at  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  1,  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
there  are  no  others  available. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS— Mobile  is  sweltering  in 
a  torrid  temperature  of  94  degrees,  which  is  one  degree 
less  than  the  year’s  record,  so  you  can  imagine  how 
the  crops  in  this  section  are  doing  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  occasional  showers,  they  would  be  sunbaked. 

However,  this  locality  has  no  kick  coming,  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  our  neighboring  State, 
Tennessee  is  threatened  with  a  $50,000,000  drought 
damage  to  crops. 

BEANS — The  crops  of  beans  near  the  coast  were 
benefitted  by  the  rain,  which  this  Coast  had  two  weeks 
ago,  but  the  crops  in  the  interior  did  not  get  any  rain 
until  a  few  days  ago,  therefore,  it  was  too  late  to  benefit 
them  very  much. 

The  canning  of  beans  will  most  likely  end  this  week, 
because  the  crops  are  pretty  well  harvested  and  in  the 
cans. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bean  pack  this  year  is  60 
per  cent  of  normal  and  it  is  following  the  general  rule 
of  other  vegetable  packs,  which  appear  are  all  short 
this  year. 

Stringless  beans  are  by  far  the  most  important  vege¬ 
table  pack  in  this  Gulf  coast  section  and  they  are  also 
canned  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

Canners  insist  that  they  can  take  no  more  orders  for 
beans,  due  to  the  shortage  of  the  pack.  They’re  going 
to  find  it  difficult  to  fill  the  orders  already  booked. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

OKRA — The  next  important  vegetable  pack  is  the 
okra,  but  the  canning  of  okra  is  limited  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  area  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The 
total  pack  seldom  exceeds  150,000  cases. 

jc  jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Interest  Lags  in  Futures — Carry-over  Figures  Show  Heavy 
Movement  of  Fruits — Price  Trend  Lower  as  “Cot”  Packing 
Begins — Asparagus  Pack  Running  Short — Fig  Growers 
Set  Prices  at  $65  per  Ton. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  19, 1936. 

UTURES  SLOW — The  trade  in  general  is  com¬ 
menting  on  the  little  interest  being  shown  in 
futures,  especially  on  fruits.  A  year  ago,  quite  a 
few  of  the  smaller  packers  were  booking  considerable 
business  of  this  kind,  but  this  year  they  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  quiet  and  would  probably  get  little  business  even 
if  they  were  making  a  strong  bid  for  it.  Bankers  and 
can  companies  have  had  something  to  say  about  the 
matter  this  year  and  are  demanding  proof  that  profits 
are  in  sight  before  coming  across  with  cash  or  supplies. 
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CARRYOVER  STOCKS — The  feature  of  the  week 
has  been  the  bringing  out  on  the  part  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California  of  the  June  1  carryover  figures 
covering  cling  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  pears  and 
freestone  peaches.  The  showing  is  quite  a  satisfactory 
one,  from  a  statistical  standpoint,  there  having  been 
an  excellent  movement  of  fruit  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  but  the  movement  of  cling  peaches  was  made  at 
a  heavy  cost  to  the  industry. 

Stocks  of  cling  peaches  on  this  date,  both  sold  and 
unsold,  aggregated  1,929,308  cases,  of  which  1,343,387 
cases  were  unsold.  Total  stocks  of  apricots  were  844,- 
012  cases,  of  which  740,596  cases  were  unsold;  those 
of  cherries  amounted  to  20,628  cases,  of  which  16,552 
cases  were  unsold;  pears  amounted  to  281,464  cases, 
with  236,019  cases  unsold,  and  freestone  peaches 
totaled  112,591  cases,  with  92,228  cases  unsold. 

“Movement  of  canned  cling  peaches  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  1,  1936,  was  10,756,864  cases,”  reads  the  re¬ 
port.  “The  average  movement  for  the  five  years  previ¬ 
ous  was  9,246,468  cases.  However,  the  increase  was 
made  at  tremendous  sacrifice  to  the  industry.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1934-35  charts  of  the  Giannini  Foundation  of 
the  University  of  California,  a  decrease  in  price  for 
the  season  of  16  cents  per  case  could  be  expected  to 
bring  about  an  increase  in  consumption  of  1,000,000 
cases.  The  reduction  at  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
sell  the  surplus  as  compared  with  a  price  fair  to  can¬ 
ners  has  amounted  to  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  dozen. 
To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  pack  last  year  should 
have  been  at  least  2,000,000  cases  less  than  it  actually 
was  in  order  to  enable  canners  to  break  even  on  their 
operations. 

“On  January  1  of  this  year  the  quantity  on  hand 
unshipped  was  6,217,025  cases,  and  thus  the  movement 
between  January  1  and  June  1,  amounted  to  4,539,839 
cases.  The  worst  break  in  the  market  came  right  after 
January  1  and  for  the  period  since  then  prices  have 
been  25  cents  a  dozen  or  more  below  the  opening  prices. 
This  means  that  fruit  in  cans,  for  which  $30  a  ton  was 
paid,  represents  a  value  of  only  $7  to  $12  per  ton.” 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  is  getting  well 
under  way  in  the  lower  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  tentative  opening  prices  are  reported  by  a  few 
interests.  These  are  definitely  lower  than  those  of  a 


year  ago,  when  the  crop  was  smaller.  Prices  by  in¬ 
terests  more  representative  of  the  industry  are  ex¬ 
pected  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  Last  year,  canners 
paid  from  $50  to  $55  a  ton  for  choice  fruit  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  District.  This  year  they  are  secur¬ 
ing  fruit  for  $30  to  $35  a  ton. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  prices,  which  some  in¬ 
terests  considered  rather  high  at  the  opening  of  the 
season,  are  now  considered  quite  reasonable  and 
buyers  would  be  glad  to  pay  more  for  some  of  the  items 
if  they  were  available.  The  all  green  pack  is  running 
about  100,000  cases  behind  that  of  last  year  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  it  making  up  the  lost  ground  in  the  few 
remaining  days  of  the  season,  as  only  about  3,000  cases 
a  day  are  being  packed,  the  pack  now  running  largely 
to  white  and  part  green.  On  June  8th,  the  pack  of  all 
grades  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  1,800,000  cases, 
or  just  a  little  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  date.  Quite  a  few  packers  have  oversold  on 
all  green  and  are  attempting  to  get  stocks  from  others 
to  make  deliveries  as  complete  as  possible. 

Interest  in  spinach  has  subsided  somewhat,  now  that 
buyers  have  secured  all  they  need  for  the  immediate 
future.  Some  of  the  canners  having  a  reputation  for 
quality  pack  are  about  out  of  the  market,  but  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  offerings  on  the  basis  of  $1.10 
for  No.  21/^s.  The  difference  in  the  price  in  market 
quotations  clearly  reflects  difference  in  quality. 

Fig  growers  asserting  that  they  represent  70  per 
cent  of  the  State’s  production  of  Kadota  figs,  met  re¬ 
cently  at  Merced  and  went  on  record  as  agreeing  not  to 
accept  less  than  $65  a  ton  for  canning  figs  grading 
from  ll^  to  2  inches.  A  production  of  4,300  tons  was 
estimated  for  the  State. 

,dC 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 

WISCONSIN — Temperatures  are  near  normal  except  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  where  temperatures  were  high 
for  a  few  days.  Planting  has  been  completed  and  corn  on  some 
early  fields  is  through  the  ground  and  making  rapid  growth. 

MINNESOTA — Weather  has  turned  warm  and  days  are 
bright.  General  rains  would  be  beneficial  for  germinating  the 
late  planted  seed. 

IOWA — Planting  has  been  completed.  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  some  replanting  has  been  necessary  on  account 
of  excessive  dryness  of  soil  during  germination  period.  Rains 
over  remaining  parts  of  the  State  have  improved  conditions  and 
growers  are  cultivating  fields. 

NEBRASKA — Planting  has  been  completed.  Rainfall  is 
needed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  temperatures  are 
normal  and  sunshine  abundant. 

DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND — Soil  is  dry,  and  seed  in 
the  ground  is  slow  in  germinating.  Weather  is  warm. 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

HELP  WANTED — Old  importing  firm  but  new  in  the  canning 
business  requires  the  services  of  experienced  factory  superin¬ 
tendent  to  operate  new,  small,  modem  pineapple  canning  fac¬ 
tory;  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  canning  slices,  crushed 
fruit,  juice.  References  must  show  he  is  efficient,  practical,  re¬ 
liable,  economical,  careful  administrator;  willing  to  live  in  Cuba. 
Give  full  details,  age,  nationality,  experience,  references,  wages 
expected,  also  when  could  start  working.  All  communications 
kept  strictly  confidential..  Peter  Mayol,  P.  O..  Box  87,  Mount 
Prospect,  Ill.. 
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COST  ACCOUNTING  FOR  KRAUT  PACKERS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

We  have  long  advocated  determination  of  the  cost  and  opei’- 
ating  result  of  each  size  of  each  commodity  packed  at  each 
factory.  Each  successful  canner  will  agree  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  he  should  encourage  production  and  sale  of  the 
most  profitable  items  and  sizes.  Practically  all  canners  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  figure  costs  in  their  heads  or  per¬ 
haps  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  but  such  methods  are  fre¬ 
quently  hazardous.  If  the  accounting  records  are  properly 
installed  and  intelligently  operated  it  is  not  difficult  to  segre¬ 
gate  the  costs  and  selling  prices  of  the  various  items  and  arrive 
at  the  several  results  which  should  be  most  interesting  to  those 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  business. 

BUDGETARY  PROCEDURE 

We  previously  stated  that  accounting  records  are  of  a  his¬ 
torical  nature  with  the  exception  of  those  dealing  with  bud¬ 
getary  procedure.  It  is  becoming  the  best  practice  of  forward- 
looking  canners  to  prepare  budgets  of  their  sales,  costs  and 
cash  movement  for  the  year  that  lies  ahead.  True,  these  are 
but  estimates,  but  if  prepared  in  an  orderly  manner  by  those 
best  qualified  for  the  purpose  they  represent  a  highly  illumi¬ 
nating  blue  print  toward  which  the  course  of  the  business  may 
be  steered  with  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  than  will  obtain 
from  flying  blind.  If  a  frequent  comparison  is  made  of  the 
budgeted  and  actual  sales,  expenses,  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments;  loss  factors  and  above  normal  expenses  may  be  weeded 
out  before  much  damage  is  done.  A  budget  will  not  affect  the 
crop  of  cabbage  nor  the  selling  price  of  canned  kraut.  The  one 
exception  to  this  last  statement  might  be  that  should  all  the 
members  of  the  industry  operate  on  a  budget  the  industry 
would  probably  be  on  a  more  stable  basis.  Where  there  are 
evidences  of  a  crop  shortage  and  sagging  market  prices  an 
intelligently  operated  budget  system  will  be  of  tremendous  aid 
to  management  in  reducing  costs  to  the  minimum  and  supply¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  narrowing  the  gap  between  selling  prices 
and  costs  that  exceed  them. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  RECORDS 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  canning  industry  have  recently 
expressed  concern  over  the  cost  accounting  of  the  small  canner. 
It  seems  to  be  their  opinion  that  if  the  small  canner  knew  his 
costs  he  would  be  less  likely  to  wreck  the  canned  food  markets 
by  selling  below  cost.  The  task  of  inducing  these  small  canners 
(those  packing  under  30,000  cases)  to  adopt  satisfactory  cost 
systems  is  almost  impossible.  The  great  majority  of  them  will 
not  incur  the  expense  of  adequate  accounting  records  and  their 
installation  no  matter  how  small.  Neither  will  they  employ 
competent  bookkeepers  to  keep  the  work  up  to  date.  Moreover, 
in  the  event  such  obstacles'  are  hurdled  these  same  canners  are 
reluctant  to  cooperate  with  their  bookkeepers  to  the  end  that 
proper  and  consistent  costs  are  determined. 

The  subject  of  accounting  is  extremely  broad.  From  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  years  experience  rendering  service  to  canning 
companies  we  recommend  that  each  canner  operate  a  double 
entry  accounting  system.  The  following  records  will  usually 
be  required: 

General  Ledger 
Accounts  Receivable  Ledger 
Growers’  Ledger 
Accounts  Payable  Ledg^er 
Cash  Receipts 
Cash  Disbursements 
Purchase  Journal 
Sales  Journal 
General  Journal 
Petty  Cash  Record 

Some  accountants  and  no  doubt  many  loose  leaf  record  sales¬ 
men  will  disagree  with  the  above  recommendation.  They  will 
probably  urge  that  one  ledger  is  sufficient  and  one  book  of 
original  entry.  The  latter  is  called  by  various  names  including 
“Combination  Cash  Journal.”  These  have  often  provoked  us  to 
calling  them  names  that  could  not  be  repeated  in  polite  society. 


As  previously  stated,  after  a  survey  of  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  the  individual  business  a  card  of  accounts  should  be 
prepared  falling  generally  under  the  following  sub  groups: 

Current  Assets 
Fixed  Assets 
Depreciation  Reserves 
Current  Liabilities 
Capital  Accounts 
Income 

Cost  Accounts: 

Cabbage 

Cutting  and  Vatting 
Packing 

Labeling,  Boxing  and  Shipping 
Factory  Overhead  Expense 
Distribution  Expense 
Administrative  Expense 

HIRE  A  COMPETENT  BOOKKEEPER 

Each  canner  should  employ  a  competent  bookkeeper  and  in 
this  connection  we  are  glad  to  say  that  there  are  many  such 
available  at  reasonable  salaries.  The  manager  does  not  need 
to  be  a  bookkeeper  himself  nor  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
attempting  to  solve  the  alleged  mysteries  contained  in  account¬ 
ing  records.  Each  canner,  however,  should  spend  the  necessary 
time  to  determine  from  his  bookkeeper  or  accountant  just  what 
records  are  used  and  their  purposes.  The  head  of  each  busi¬ 
ness  should  go  over  the  trial  balance  with  the  bookkeeper  per¬ 
haps,  at  the  close  of  each  month  to  survey  the  changes  made. 
If  a  budget  is  prepared  and  enforced  a  comparison  of  the  bud¬ 
geted  with  the  actual  results  monthly  will  be  highly  interesting. 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  all  factors  the  manager  should 
determine  the  policy  for  distributing  costs  so  that  it  will  be 
properly  done.  After  a  satisfactory  plan  has  been  developed 
it  should  be  consistently  followed  from  year  to  year. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  often  heard  canners  say  that  the  costs  do  not  affect 
the  selling  prices.  We  agree  that  the  selling  prices  of  canned 
kraut  and  other  food  products  are  determined  by  many  factors. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  if  each  canner  had  a  curb¬ 
stone  knowledge  of  costs  and  gave  them  their  just  weight  along 
with  other  characteristics  that  affect  market  prices  the  industry 
would  be  in  a  healthier  condition  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years. 

TOUR  OF  PLANT 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

go  far  toward  convincing  their  wives  as  well  of  the 
real  value  in  canned  foods. 

Whatever  you  do  or  do  not  do,  awake  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  properly  conducted  tours  of  your  plant  for 
consumers  and  salesmen  alike.  Act  as  guide  or  lecturer 
yourself  or  else  delegate  the  duty  to  someone  you  know 
is  competent  to  carry  it  on.  Establish  a  routine,  do  not 
depend  on  someone  doing  the  job  who  has  simply  been 
through  the  plant  a  number  of  times  and  whom  you 
may  even  feel  knows  “all  about  it.”  This  can  not  be 
said  of  anyone  except  your  paid  employees  or  yourself. 
Remember  the  old  adage,  “^Hiatever  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth  doing  well.”  Visitors  to  your  plant  may  help 
increase  your  total  sales  and  profits,  greet  them  cor¬ 
dially,  treat  them  well,  tell  them  all  you  can  and  send 
them  away  smiling! 

Your  total  sales  and  profits  over  the  year  will  in¬ 
crease  as  you  do  this! 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Bias  tern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2 

2.76 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

I.MM. 

2.80 

2.90 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2!3& 

2.50 

2.36 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.35 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

--tilt 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

iittiii 

2.86 

2.45 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.46 

No.  2%  . 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.86 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

,76 

.85 

.76 

No.  10 . ; . 

3.26 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

3.60 

4.00 

std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

. ^ 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

M 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.00 

4.26 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2....„ . 

.66 

.76 

.65 

.70 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

3.76 

3.00 

3.60 

4.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.40 

1.45 

No.  10  . 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.26 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . . . 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  . 

•67% 

.76 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

No.  2%  . . . . . 

1.60 

1.60 

1.86 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . . 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

.77% 

.80 

.76 

.76 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.00 

••••••• 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.26 

2.76 

3.60 

SM  StiVoH,  IMo 

.76 

.80 

.80 

. . 

No.  2%  . 

.96 

.96 

1.10 

No.  10  . . . 

tttt— 

8.16 

•••.••• 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.96 

.70 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.00 

8.00 

4.00 

3.40 

CARROTS 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

8.00 

8.26 

.60 

•66 

No.  10  . . 

3.20 

8.26 

3.00 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No  9.  . 

.66 

.86 

1.10 

1.36 

_ 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . — 

1.00 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

••••••• 

No  in 

7.60 

. 

Ex.  std  No  9.  . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.92% 

.96 

. 

No  in 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

i.oo 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . . . 

6.75 

7.76 

5.76 

6.00 

••••-• 

•••.... 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.90 

.90 

_ 

No.  10  . 

••••.- 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.86 

- - 

— 

— 

...— 

No.  10  . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.  1.16 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

-  - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

I--I-1  ni---- 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  .  . .  .  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . . . 

4.76 

6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.80 

.70 

.86 

. 

No.  10  . 

_  4.26 

4.26 

8.86 

4.60 

. 

Std.  No.  2 .  . 

.67% 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

_ ....  4.00 

4.00  ■ 

.......  ...... 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.....M . 65  .60 

No.  2%  . 70  .76 

No.  10  . 3.00  8.00 


Central 
Low  High 


.47%  .60 
.62%  .66 
2.00  2.16 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

.  RR 

.86 

4.26 

.90 

4.26 

No.  10  . 

.  i  9.k 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ _ 

. 76 

No.  10  . 

. .  3.76 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2...... - -  .90  .90  90 

No.  10  - -  3.76  3.76  3!76 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pou . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48...._ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s...... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s_„ . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s...._„ . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ebc.  Std.  Alaskas,  3a . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s  . . . 

10s  . . . . 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 


1.60  1.70 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60  1.66 

1.86 

1.40 

1.36  1.46 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20  1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10  1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.15  1.45 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.00 

1.26  1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00  1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

.90  1.10 

1.06  1.16 

1.00 

1.06 

.95  1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

6.26 

6.26 

.90  1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00  6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.76  .90 

.82% 

.82% 

4.60  4.75 

4.60 

4.60 

.70  .76 

1.40  1.60 

1.26 

1.36 

1.30 

1.30  1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10  1.30 

i.id 

1.20 

.90 

1.00  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.90  1.00 

.95 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.92% 

.92% 

.75  1.00 

.92% 

.92% 

4.26 

4.25 

4.25  5.25 

4.00 

4.00 

.77% 

.80 

.75  .90 

.95 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00  4.75 

4.25 

4.60 

.72%  .85 

.90 

1.00 

.72% 

.77%. 

4.00 

4.26 

.80  1.10 

.92% 

•92% 

.45 

.66 

.56 

2.40 

.70 

.70 

3.00 

3.20 

3.25 

— 

— 

.86  .96 

3.50 

3.75 

3.00  3.60 

3.76 

4.06 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Std.,  No.  800 _ 

. 

_ _ 

.60 

.66 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  S  . 

— . 

.76 

.76 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

,.  2.75 

2.76 

2.20 

2.40 

SPINACH 


Std.,  No.  2. 
No.  2%  . 
No.  10  ... 


.85 

.85 

.67% 

.80 

.95 

1.02% 

1.15 

1.15 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.26 

3.50 

3.76 

3.00 

3.60 

3.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . . . 


SWEET  POTATOES 


.85 

1.26 

1.26 

No.  2%  . 

Kn  a  . 

.......  i;26 

No  in  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack. _ 

•No  9%  . 

,  «  1.25 

1.25 

No.  8  ' . 

_  1.26 

1.25 

No.  10  _ 


.87% 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

TOILATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 

. . 

No.  2%  ..  . . 

No.  3  7. . 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Onion 
Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Silent  Food 
Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Tomato  Washers  and 
Scalders;  2"  thick  Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peel¬ 
ing  Tables;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler; 
Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine;  2"  Copper  Coils;  Bean  Destoner;  Pea  Con¬ 
veyors;  Nailing  Machines;  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers;  Improved  Labeling  Machines;  Taylor’s 
Recording  Thermometers ;  all  size  Pulleys ;  Scales. 
C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 18  heavy  gauge  Aluminum  Steam  Jack¬ 
eted  Kettles,  175  gals,  capacity  each.  On  iron  stands. 
Excellent  condition.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Three  No.  6  Huntley  Pea  Graders,  in 
perfect  condition.  Draper  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 12'  Blancher,  Ayars  Universal  Filler, 
Burt  Labeler,  two  24,000  gal.  Vinegar  Tanks,  one 
Wonder  Cooker,  Sprague  Exhauster,  Open  Kettles, 
Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  and  Steam  Crane.  Address 
Box  A-2129  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  Used  Blanchers,  Colossus  Graders, 
Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers,  Bean  Cutters,  etc.  Hughes 
Machinery  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  BOILERS— 40,  50,  60,  80,  100,  150  H.  P. 
Economic;  60,  80,  100  H.  P.  Vertical;  100  H.  P.  Loco¬ 
motive  ;  100,  150  H.  P.  H.R.T.,  Steam  Engines,  Pumps, 
Motors,  Air  Compressors,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Shaft¬ 
ing.  Mallory  Machine  Co.,  522  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — For  canning  or  storage  space,  all  or 
any  part  of  two-story  cannery  building,  about  40,000 
square  feet.  Acreage  available.  Some  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  installed.  Large  railroad  siding.  Water  and 
steam  supply.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts,  in¬ 
side  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter, 
all  in  good  condition ;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as  many 
as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 
discharge  li/^  inch — $65.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing 
Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — M  &  S  Can  Fillers  for  300  No.  2,  No. 
21/2  and  No.  10  cans.  Have  no  can-no  fill  attach¬ 
ments.  Nearly  New  Link  Belt,  100  station  Merry-go- 
Round  Peeling  Table.  Address  Box  A-2128  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pumpkin, 
Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED  — FACTORIES 

WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  a  Factory 
equipped  with  machinery  to  manufacture  Italian  style 
Tomato  Paste  and  peeled  Tomatoes.  Preferable  in  New 
Jersey  or  Tri-States  section  where  large  crop  fresh 
tomatoes  will  be  available  in  the  season.  Write  details. 
Address  Box  A-2132  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants  for 
the  Kraut  trade  now  ready.  Also  Pepper,  Tomato, 
Eggplants  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Get  our  prices 
delivered  by  truck  or  shipment  by  express.  Large  in¬ 
quiries  solicited.  Plants  well  packed  in  moss,  hand 
picked  and  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping  capac¬ 
ity  over  500,000  daily.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — We  have  about  75  thousand  Greater 
Baltimore  Tomato  Plants  that  we  would  like  to  sell. 
These  are  very  nice  plants  and  can  make  shipment  at 
once.  Price  $2.00  per  thousand,  F.  0.  B.  Collinsville, 
Ill.  Louis  Johann  Canning  Co.,  501  Spring  St.  Collins¬ 
ville,  Ill. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

WANTED — Man  to  serve  as  technical  advisor  and  super¬ 
visor  of  small  cannery  chain,  capable  of  instructing  help  and 
establishing  up-to-date  and  efficient  methods  of  packing  quality 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Address  Box  B-2127  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Conners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  comply  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

'^America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


WftHAMPERs/ 


Our 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  grower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L.  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  W  ill  furnish  best  of  ref erences.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production;  bom  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  gn*ain  com  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  canning  com,  string  beans  and  apples.  Can  build  and 
equip  plants.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2115  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Dotachablo  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mig.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FrulL 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUinore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Catmery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLEHS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable.  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Josiah  Anstice  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraqrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DICING  MACHINES 

Josiah  Anstice  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enqdnes. 

ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermotfcally 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GIENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 
GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Rotrins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Husken  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

F.  U.  Palmer  Insurance,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camoridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

Tosiah  Anstice  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINESY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^dtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balhmore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Cheda,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINEBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Josiah  Anstice  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 

ISew  Perfection 


f  UQU/D 
ADJUSTMEA/T 


PEVOIV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


FFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 
BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BALTIMORE 


NEW  ORLEANS 


HAMILTON.  OHIO 


